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about the results of the interview between 

Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot last week-end. 
Consequently certain misunderstandings—only _half- 
corrected by ambiguous semi-official démentis—have 
arisen in Paris and Brussels and London. It would 
be well if the “‘ new diplomatists” of this post-war 
era could make up their minds whether it is secrecy 
or publicity that they desire. As things stand they 
seem always to be falling between the two stools, and 
so both misleading the public and embarrassing them- 
selves. They should recognise that in these days, 
with London and Paris full of able and really well- 
informed “diplomatic correspondents "’—who have 
already to a large extent successfully usurped most of 
the functions of the professional diplomatists—there can 
be no satisfactory half-way house between rigid silence 
and full and frank public statements. If gaps are 
left in the official communiqués they will inevitably be 
filled by intelligent commentators, whose interpreta- 
tions and interpolations have thereafter, if they are 
incorrect, to be repudiated. Thus the truth comes 
out slowly in a more or less mangled form. Why 
should it not be allowed to come out at once in a 
straightforward fashion? If there is, as sometimes 
there must be, a necessity for secrecy, then let there 
be no statements at all—no gaps begging to be filled. 
In the present case we do not see why there should 
not have been the fullest publicity. Mr. MacDonald 
has always led the public to believe that he is strongly 
Opposed to “secret diplomacy.” We are not at all 
sure that the opposite policy of open diplomacy is 
practicable under present conditions; but we are 
very sure that if it is impossible to issue a communiqué 
which gives all the essential information, which is indeed 


To: little and too much has been made public 


in effect an accurate minute of the proceedings, it is 
better to issue no communiqué at all. The press will 
usually respect silence, but it will not respect partial 


revelations. 
- . * 


Signor Mussolini’s address to the Italian Senate 
apropos of the present internal crisis arising out of 
the murder of Signor Matteotti, was a rather disappoint- 
ing performance. The Dictator seemed more concerned 
to save his own face than to announce any definite 
steps towards that radical reformation and purgation 
of his Fascist forces which have obviously become 
necessary. His speech, we are informed, was received 
almost in silence; which is not surprising. Italian 
public feeling has for some reason been very deeply 
stirred by this latest of a thousand outrages, and is 
not to be soothed by mere phrases which may or may 
not imply the prospect of effective action. Signor 
Mussolini seems to have missed a very great chance. 
If at this crisis he could have made himself the leader and 
mouthpiece of the Italian public—as he might well 
have done—he would have gained an undisputed 
moral authority much greater than any he has hitherto 
enjoyed. But all these gods seem to have feet of 
clay. Possibly, however, Signor Mussolini's bite may 
prove firmer and more severe than his bark. He 
may succeed in re-establishing order amongst his own 
forces and preventing the occurrence of any further 
outrages. We shall know that he has done that when 
he is able and willing to send Professor Salvadori— 
who is still in Switzerland—a safe conduct to return 
to his home in Florence and his chair in Rome. If, on 
the other hand, he cannot do that then we shall know 
that he has failed in this crucial test, that he cannot 
control his own followers and that his days of power 


are numbered. 
* of * 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday there was a 
brief, but important, discussion on the Sudan, which 
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is the most difficult of the “reserved” matters awaiting 
settlement between Great Britain and Egypt. Lords 
Raglan and Grey asked for an indication of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and Lord Parmoor gave a clear answer. 
The Government, he said, had no intention of abandon- 
ing the Sudan in any sense whatever. We are glad 
to have this assurance; for it is certainly both our 
right and our duty to stay there. The claims of 
Egypt to the complete possession of the Sudan are 
purely theoretical—and flimsy theory, at that. The 
overwhelming practical consideration is that the vast 
majority of the Sudanese do not want Egyptian rule, 
and, indeed, it is fully certain they would offer a 
desperate resistance to any attempt to impose it on 
them. Meanwhile, Egypt is intransigent. All the 
politicians in Cairo, from Zaghlul Pasha downwards, 
talk fiercely of their sovereign rights, of which they 
will not abate one jot or tittle, and the mass of the 
people accepts greedily anything it is told. In private, 
however, a good many of the more sensible Egyptians 
see the difficulties and dangers ahead of them. They 
know the facts, and they realise that they would find 
the Sudan something worse than a white elephant. 
What Egypt really wants, of course, is to be assured 
of the Nile water supply. As to that, there never 
was any reason to doubt that satisfactory arrangements 
could be made, given a reasonable attitude on both 
sides. We hope that when the negotiations take 
place, the Egyptians will behave reasonably. If they 
do, we should be generous in meeting their legitimate 
demands regarding the Nile water. But it would not 
be generosity, but sheer madness, to pack up our 
bag and leave the Sudan to maladministration and 


civil war. 
* * * 

By the time these pages are in print the American 
Democrats should have reached the end of the political 
circus in Madison Square Garden, with the nomination 
of their presidential candidate. The New York Con- 
vention has been, if anything, a worse display than that 
made by the Republicans in Cleveland. President 
Coolidge and his party bosses contrived at any rate to 
run the machine and steam-roller the opposition forces 
in the Convention; while the Democrats, throwing 
away the magnificent advantage offered them by the 
Administration oil scandals, have been making a pitiable 
exhibition of faction and cowardice. The most singular 
example of futility was given by the chairman of the 
Convention, Senator T. J. Walsh. This man, a Catholic 
Senator from the Pacific coast, has been the main 
instrument of the oil exposures. With remarkable 
shrewdness and persistence he steered the inquiry 
committee for six months, until the enormous scandal 
was laid bare. Few living Americans have done a 
finer service to the Republic than he; and yet, when 
he came to deliver the “ keynote ”’ speech for his party, 
he appears to have been incapable of anything better 
than a stream of vituperation, combined with a demand 
that the Democrats should hold fast to the ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson—a destiny which their bosses seem 
determined to refuse. Mr. Walsh’s allusion to inter- 
national policy shows that the Democrats are still 
afraid of the Wilson legacy. ‘“‘ It is not so necessary,” 
the Senator said, “‘ that we immediately join the League 
as it is that we should abandon the foolish antagonism 
to any world movement, commendable in itself, merely 
because it is in some way associated with the League.” 
President Coolidge himself might easily say as much in 
respect of the World Court. The evasion seems to 


imply that the Democrats will decline to commit them- 
Their bosses agree on the whole with those of 


selves, 


— 


the Republicans that there is one more election victory 
in isolationism. 
* * * 

Certain eminent lawyers in Parliament have been 
described as being greatly disturbed over Mr. Justice 
McCardie’s summing-up in the O’Dwyer libel case, 
but it was left to Mr. i ne to put down a motion 
of censure. In reply to his demand for a day to discuss 
the question of an address to the Crown for the J udge’s 
removal, the Prime Minister made a rather curious 
statement. He said that there was no question of 
‘moral delinquency,” which is the only constitutional] 
ground of an address against a Judge ; that in regard 
to General Dyer and Amritsar, the present Government 
completely associated itself with the Government of 
the day; but that the right of the Judiciary to 
judgment on the Executive must be upheld. This 
right, however, being established, it was all the more 
necessary that Judges “should guard themselves 
against pronouncements upon issues involving grave 
political consequences which are not themselves bei 
tried.” This rebuke was needlessly gentle, for Mr, 
Justice McCardie’s passage on General Dyer amounted 
to a compendious judgment upon the Government of 
India, the Secretary of State, and the Army Council, 
who had no part whatever in the libel case of O’Dwyer 
v. Nair. The passage which Mr. MacDonald described 
as ‘“‘ objectionable,” occurred, he said, “not in a 
considered written judgment, but in an oral cha 
to a jury,” and its form showed that the Judge “ was 
not informed as to what took place.” That, perha 
is severe enough, implying as it does that the Judge 
had not seriously troubled either to hear the evidence 
or to consider what he was saying. It seems, however, 
to us a pity that other members of the House should 
not have had an opportunity of —— their 
opinion on this most unfortunate judicial episode. 

* * * 


The situation in the building industry is, to say 
the least, extraordinary. A few weeks ago it was 
announced definitely in all the papers that the wage 
question had been settled. The workers ratified the 
settlement by a ballot vote, and it was generally 
understood that the employers had accepted, and the 
agreement been signed. Now, it is suddenly announced 
by the employers that no agreement has been signed, 
that the settlement is repudiated, and that a national 
lock-out is to be declared. The reasons advanced— 
an unofficial local strike in the Liverpool area and 
certain unspecified breaches of previous agreements— 
seem quite inadequate to justify this extreme step; 
and the published correspondence seems to show that 
the employers, as well as the operatives, regarded the 
question as settled until their national meeting a few 
days ago. It looks very much as if there must be some 
reason that has not been stated behind the employers 
action. Otherwise, it seems wholly inexplicable on 
any rational ground. The Trade Unions are naturally 
indignant at what appears to them as a breach of faith, 
and have instructed their members to accept the lock- 
out notices and take up the struggle. At the same 
time, they offer to supply labour directly for all munt- 
cipal or similar housing schemes, and to keep the men 
at work for all employers who will observe the recent 
settlement. The Ministry of Labour has intervened 
with an attempt to bring the parties together; but 
the employers have attached conditions to their willing- 
ness even to reopen negotiations. Unless there 1s 
some undisclosed explanation, it looks as if the master 
builders are suffering from an attack of midsummet 
madness. * . * 


The “thrift disqualification” under the Old Age 
Pensions Acts is generally regarded as unfair, and 
parties are pled i in some form to take steps tow 
its removal. Mr. Snowden’s financial resolution, cl 
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ried on Wednesday without a division, does not go as 
far as either he and his party, or many in other parties, 
would like to go; but it is a substantial step towards 
making the pension an unconditional right. The 
Chancellor was strongly criticised in the course of the 
debate for not going further; but his critics did not 
all want the same thing. The Labour critics wanted 
a scheme which would make pensions unconditional 
and place the full burden on the State—a charge which 
sould not possibly be met out of Mr. Snowden’s resources 
this year. On the other hand, many of the Liberals 
and Conservatives wanted to put Old Age Pensions on 
the same contributory basis as Unemployment Insur- 
ance, and thus to place the charge largely on those 
eligible to receive the pension. To this the Labour 
critics were strongly opposed. On the whole, we 
think Mr. Snowden has not done so badly for a beginning, 
though we doubt the desirability of differentiating, 
as he has done, between earned and unearned income. 
His proposals certainly will not settle the question ; 
for before long the means disqualification will have to 
go, and the pensionable age will have to be reduced. 
But a beginning has been made, and it has been plainly 
stated that only financial stringency stands in the 
way of a much more considerable advance. 
* * * 


If the House of Commons chooses to debate the 
question of Communist influence on strike movements 
no particular harm is done, unless it is counted as harm 
that the Communists are much gratified by receiving a 
little notice. But certainly such debates can do no 
good. The Trade Unions are not likely to be helped 
in keeping their refractory members in order by Con- 
servative debaters scoring points in the House of 
Commons. Of course, this is not the object in raising 
the question. The Conservatives hope, by exaggerating 
the influence of the Communists, to turn the public 
against the Trade Unions and against the Labour Party 
as their political expression. It does not matter that 
the Communists are really a quite insignificant group, 
or that the leaders of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions hate a Communist far more heartily than a 
duke, It is hoped apparently that the public will not 
draw these “ fine’ distinctions, and that it will agree 
to tar the whole Labour Party with the Communist 
brush. But we do not think an attempt so absurd is 
likely to impress anyone. The unofficial railway strike 
was certainly fomented by Communists; but they 
succeeded only because of a quite exceptional situation 
of muddle and grievance in the railway world. In the 
vast mass of cases, they are as impotent to affect 
Trade Union action as to guide Labour Party policy. 
Sustunately, in this country, Communism is a negligible 
orce, 

* * * 


The Joint Committee on decasualisation and the 
maintenance of dock workers has issued an Interim 
Report. The Committee was appointed as a part of the 
settlement of the dock dispute early in the year. It 
mcludes both employers and workers, and is under the 
chairmanship of Sir Donald Maclean. The Interim 
Report deals solely with registration, and does not touch 
directly the more difficult question of guaranteed pay. 
It proposes that the system of registration, already in 
force at a number of ports, should be made general, and 
should be operated through the Trade Union. Ob- 
viously, this is an essential first step; for no system of 
guaranteed work or wages is practicable without 
registration. But, no less obviously, registration by 
itself settles nothing ; for some of the worst conditions 
of under-employment exist at ports where it is supposed 
to be in force. There will be no real decasualisation 
until some scheme of guaranteed employment is 
Accepted. _To this presumably the Joint Committee 
nOW give its attention, having laid the foundations 


by securing a general system of registration first of all. 
Seventeen ports already have registration schemes ; 
but those which have none include such big ports as 
Hull and Glasgow. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “The silence of 
the Gael,”’ according to the new Chief Justice of the 
Free State, “has at last been broken in the courts 
of law.” This is a real advance, for the lack of contact 
between English Jaw and Irish popular opinion has 
been responsible for some of our most formidable 
problems. But speeches in Gaelic from the Bench 
will not suffice in themselves, as members of the 
Supreme Court would be the first to admit, to make 
the rule of law a reality in Ireland. At present the 
Dublin Commission is swamped with criminal cases 
from all parts of the country because jurors elsewhere 
have not mustered up courage to return verdicts in 
accordance with the evidence. Though political terror- 
ism is on the wane, it still requires, especially in rural 
districts, not a little courage to stand on the side of 
the law. Eight arrests were made in Cavan this week 
in connection with the brutal murder of a man and his 
wife who were shot dead in their home because the 
husband had given evidence that sent an offender to 
prison. In Clare, according to a District Judge, 
threatening letters and notices are circulated every 
day in the week by people “who fatten on this kind 
of conduct.” Republicans acclaim their own superior 
virtue in abandoning the armed challenge to the Free 
State, conveniently ignoring the fact that the precedent 
they established is used by every ruffian who can lay 
hands on a revolver to justify his right to levy war 
against the community. “So long as guns are pro- 
duced in the smallest dispute,” said the Tipperary 
coroner at a recent inquest, “no man’s life is safe. 
It is true that outside a few areas the great mass of 
the people ask nothing more than to be left in peace. 
But if they refrain from hampering established authority 
they will do nothing to help it, and even Irish law 
administered by native Judges will not atone for this 
deplorable lack of any sense of civic obligations. 

* * . 


One of our weaknesses is to assume that this outward 
form of institutions matters more than the spirit in 
which they are worked. Anti-Treatyites do not deny 
that the Treaty gives them power to do virtually 
everything that could be done under a Republic, but 
since the formal title of a Republic is withheld they 
declare they have no alternative but to keep the 
country in chaos. On the other hand, because the 
Constitution decrees that the army is subordinate to 
the Oireachtas, many Free Staters shut their eyes to 
the fact that it was being torn in two by the rivalries 
of the I.R.A. and I.R.B., and with a simple-minded 
faith in the political value of phrases kept on mur- 
muring commonplaces about the supremacy of the 
civil power. Much the same kind of thing is happening 
with the Gaelic language crusade. Sinn Fein always 
insisted that there could be no freedom without the 
language, and now that we have freedom we feel 
bound to pretend that the language is a reality by 
spattering it over official publications and labelling 
all offices with Gaelic names. This sort of affectation 
is harmless enough, but it is a serious matter for the 
new generation that all education is being remodelled 
on a Gaelic basis without any adequate provision for 
a supply of teachers capable of giving instruction 
through the medium of Irish or without any assurance 
that the language taught will be Irish and not a mere 
Anglo-Gaelic jargon. The President of the Gaelic 
League confessed mya this week that the 
movement had failed to make Irish the spoken language 


of the nation or to make it necessary in our public 
and commercial life. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE TORY 


When all night long a chap remains 
At Westminster, to chase monotony. 
He exercises of his brains, 
That is, assuming that he’s got any. 
Though void of Dizzy’s guile, or snap 
Like Birkenhead’s, yet I admonish you, 
I am an intellectual chap, 
And think of things that would astonish you. 
(With apologies to W. S. Gilbert.) 


R. BALDWIN’S thoughts have always 
astonished us. But we have often won- 
dered when they were going to astonish 

Mr. Baldwin’s own friends. Now, it seems, they 
have; for we are credibly informed that the True 
Blues are in a flutter from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. The cause of all this excitement is the issue 
of Mr. Baldwin’s latest and most stupendous thoughts 
in a sixpenny booklet, entitled Looking Ahead. Colonel 
Jackson, we learn from the “‘ Foreword,” had reported 
to his chiefs that “there exists a widespread desire 
on the part of active members of the Unionist Party 
for a re-statement of our principles and aims.” And 
so Mr. Baldwin, with the assistance presumably of 
his “‘Shadow Cabinet” colleagues, has supplied “a 
paragraphed statement of our views,’”’ together with 
a reprint of three of his own recent speeches. This 
document, he trusts, ‘‘ will meet the wishes of our 
supporters and afford them that guidance for which 
they have been asking.”” What it has done, in fact, 
is to produce two quite different sensations in the 
ranks. One section, firm in the faith, hope and 
stupidity for which the Tory party has always been 
famous, is carried off its feet by this tour de force of 
intellect. But others, more critical, stand aghast 


before the fruits of their leader’s contemplation. We 
asked for bread, they cry, and you give us “ cauld 


kail het again,” a re-hash of your old sermons—verbose, 
platitudinous, soporific. With these internal commo- 
tions among the Paithful we, who sit in outer darkness, 
are of course not concerned; we can merely express 
our gratitude for the touch of colour they lend to the 
drabness of politics, But there is another aspect of 
the matter in which all of us may be interested. The 
Conservative Party is a national institution; it is the 
largest group in Parliament, and it will, no doubt, 
govern us again one of these days. It is worth while, 
therefore, to examine a little more closely the aims 
and principles of the intellectual chap who guides it. 


The “Re-statement” touches on many matters— 
from the Monarchy to ex-Service men, from the League 
of Nations to Temperance. The more we look at it, 
the more we are lost in admiration at the delicacy of 
the touch. Here is nothing to offend the most 
squeamish soul; all is as nice and gentlemanly as the 
conversation at a curates’ tea-party. And everything 
is summed up in these comfortable words: ‘“Partner- 
ship in Empire, peace with foreign nations, union of 
all classes at home, liberty, opportunity and security 
for every individual subject of the King—these are 
the ideals which inspire the Unionist Party.” A 
Great Programme, truly! But what astonishes us 
is not so much how Mr. Baldwin conceived it, as how 
he supposes that, put like that, it will win votes from 
electors of even the most modest intelligence. Almost 
all of us—Tories, Liberals, Socialists, Mugwumps— 
would subscribe heartily to it from beginning to end. 
“Ah! but,” it will be said, “you must not simply 
put it like that. This is only the flourish of the peror- 
ation; look at what the detailed paragraphs contain.” 
Very good; let us look. There is a great deal about 
the strengthening and development of the Empire. 
But that is common ground. Mr. Baldwin admitted 
the other day that no party ought to consider itself 
the special representative of Dominion feeling in this 





country. There is a disposition, however, among the 
more childish or more dishonest of his followers to vaunt 
their belief in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and decry everyone else’s. We met one recently 
who maintained that the Labour Party were clearly 
convicted of treachery to the Empire because Mr, 
MacDonald was not at the opening of the Wembley Exhibj- 
tion. There may not, perhaps, be many such abysmal 
fools as that, but there are certainly many who make the 
policy of Imperial Preference the test that divides the 
sheep and the goats. On the merits of Imperial 
Preference we need not argue here; suffice it to say 
that we would bet a five-pound note to a brace button 
that Mr. Baldwin will not sweep the country with 
that as an election cry. 

Is there anything else in his programme calculated 
to rally voters to his side? He tells us the Unionist 
Party stands for the preservation of the Monarchy, 
What a challenge to the bloodthirsty Jacobins on the 
Treasury Bench! It stands also for an adequate navy 
and army and air force, and for the support and 
strengthening of the League of Nations. Only fancy! 
Then there is the House of Lords. Mr. Baldwin quaintly 
suggests ‘“‘a re-consideration of the composition and 
powers of the House of Lords in the light of modem 
conditions.” That, if it means anything, means 
strengthening the Upper Chamber—a dainty dish to 
set before king Demos. Women have a kind word 
said to them in this re-statement—“the Unionist 
Party desires that women should play their full part 
both in public life and in the field of social reform.” 
There is no mention, however, of the fact that the 
Unionist Party does not regard women under thirty 
as fit to exercise a vote. As for the four main social 
= of the day—unemployment, agriculture, 

ousing and education—the Conservative Party appears 
to be looking anywhere but ahead. Mr. Baldwin 
merely prates. We are informed that work is — 
to relief and that ‘the only real remedy for unem- 
ployment is the re-establishment and maintenance of 
our trade at home and overseas.” As regards agri- 
culture, we learn that the Tory plan is a conference 
representative of all those interested in the subject, 
and of the various political parties, to arrive at an 
agreed policy. The Tory opposition to wages boards 
is, of course, not referred to. The paragraph on 
housing calls attention to the “ measure of success” 
achieved by Mr. Neville Chamberlain and suggests 
that what is really needed is to give greater freedom 
to private enterprise. Finally, when he reaches educa- 
tion, the intellectual chap becomes imaginative. “ The 
Party,” we are solemnly told, 


would desire to see all schools conducted in healthy and well- 
equipped buildings, by qualified and adequately remunerated 
teachers, and would maintain a close co-ordination between 
elementary, secondary, technical and higher education, s0 
that secondary and university courses should be brought 
within the reach of every child in an elementary school who 
might be desirous and capable of taking advantage of them. 


O tempora! O mores! O Geddes! But perhaps the 
words we have taken the liberty of italicising in this 
quotation may give the reader a hint of its true meaning. 
There are a few more minor items in the catalogue 
of futilities; we have only space to mention one of 
them. This is the familiar sob-stuff about industrial 
strife and the want of a spirit of comradeship between 
employers and. employed. For practical remedies 
Mr. Baldwin has nothing better to offer than “ag 
nership and more Courts of Inquiry. Such, in large 
and in little, is the “‘ guidance” afforded by the con- 
templative philosopher to the ‘‘ active members of the 
Unionist Party.” Certainly they have good reason 
to be astonished! ) 

But let us ask a serious question. Is this once 
great party to remain indefinitely the compound ¢ 
silliness and reaction to which it has been reduced iD 
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these latter days? We hope not; for, though its 
creed is not ours, we recognise that, as Disraeli said, 
Toryism is a fact, and we should like it to be a relatively 
useful fact. The Conservative Party will, no doubt, 
continue to pit itself against Socialism. There is no 
need to complain of that, if it does it intelligently. 
Socialists themselves will bear the opposition cheerfully, 
especially as they will refuse to believe that they can 
be defeated in the long run, whilst they know at the 
same time that there is a great body of conservative 
sentiment in the country which cannot be rushed into 
radical measures. But—and this is the important 
point which, as it seems to us, the Tory oligarchs 
forget—the Conservative mass, though it may not 
want Socialism, does want democracy. That is to 
say, it wants real, and not bogus, social reform. It 
wants honest attempts at levelling gross economic 
inequalities. It has no use for privilege, either in 
the political or the industrial world. If Mr. Baldwin 
doubts all this, let him put it to the test. Let him 
and tell the agricultural labourers in his own con- 
stituency that his first thought is for them and that 
he is coming out as the champion of wages boards. 
let him tell the teachers that his first undertaking, 
on coming into power, will be to provide for increases 
in their pay, for healthy and well equipped schools and 
for doubling the present secondary school accommo- 
dation. Let him tell any meeting (outside Belgravia 
or Eastbourne) that he sees no use for an hereditary 
House of Lords and is prepared to abolish it. There 
would naturally be some incredulity among his hearers, 
and the Carlton Club would quickly put him out of 
action, even if they could not put him into an asylum. 
But he would be left in very little doubt about the 
general popularity of his proposals. Mr. Baldwin, we 
suspect, is more than half aware of that. He never 
fails to pay lip service to democracy in his speeches ; 
he may believe in it in his heart. His strongest denuncia- 
tions of Socialism are mild stuff; he does not make a 
fool, or a knave, of himself, like some of his colleagues, 
by sham-fighting with Red Bogies. But these are 
negative virtues. What the Conservative Party wants 
is a leader with positive virtues, with a constructive 
mind, with the courage to tell it, as Disraeli told it, 
that it was “‘an organised hypocrisy.” eri 
With such a leader Toryism would become Tory 
democracy. That would probably finish the Liberals, 
and it would bring into play against the Labour Party 
more dangerous weapons than Mr. Baldwin’s damp 
squibs. For one thing, it would not make the idiotic 
mistake of misunderstanding the importance of Trade 
Unionism and trying to clip its wings. Bat all this is 
a dream. The reality is Mr. Baldwin pathetically 
pretending to be “‘ looking ahead,”’ and Mr. Baldwin's 
master, Big Business, complacently pretending to be 
astonished at its intellectual chap. It is a long 
way to Tory democracy. And yet we still hope that 
Somebody or something may persuade Mr. Baldwin 
to put an enlivening item or two into his next pamphlet. 
We are gluttons for astonishment. 


THE RETURN OF M. CAILLAUX 


Paris, June 24th. 


HE men of the Bonnet Rouge may be released from 

prison before this message is published. In a 

few days the Herriot Government is expected 

to avail itself of the existing powers of amnesty to the 

full extent. What is more, the new amnesty Bill which 

is tabled provides for the complete pardon of persons 

condemned since 1914 by the Senate sitting as a High 
Court of Justice. 

.., wipes out the sentence passed upon M. Malvy in 

18 for failure to fulfil his duties as Minister of the Interior 


during the war. In his case the sentence has expired. 

Some time ago he returned from his five years’ banish- 

ment. He was successful at the polls and he has taken 

his place in the Chamber. 

But in the case of M. Caillaux an amnesty is of practical 
importance. There are still some years to run before the 
sentence of the Senate comes to an end. In 1920, after 
a detention of two years, he was brought to trial. Well 
do I remember the fierce pride with which he faced the 
Senate, his head thrown back, his attitude defiant and 
almost arrogant, the veins on his head swelling to purple. 
His reply to his accusers was magnificent, and was mag- 
nificently uttered, but the condemnation was certain. 

Many senators were undoubtedly loath to find against 
him, and indeed, in my opinion, the case as presented was 
exceedingly thin. But there was an accumulation of 
coincidences that was troubling. M. Caillaux had served 
as the magnet to which flew during the war many classes 
of men. There were foolish thinkers and sincere men 
of good will, but there was, in addition, the most dis- 
reputable and sinister kind of person who moves in the 
diplomatic field. Wherever he went, whatever he did, 
there lurked around him in the shadows an unavowable 
gang. If Napoleon had a star which carried him from 
victory to victory, M. Caillaux had some baneful star 
which led him into quagmire after quagmire. He has 
been called the “‘ Jonah of France,” and indeed, although 
he is still not cast down and hopes to take an active part 
again in political life, his career shows him to be, in the 
words of Poe, “an unhappy master whom unmerciful 
disaster follows fast and follows faster.” 

He had by some fatality come into contact with all 
the rogues and unpleasant persons who were brought 
to book by M. Clemenceau. His life was shot through 
and through with mysterious dark acquaintances. _Ill-luck 
dogged every footstep. Never in modern times, in Western 
Europe, has a politician been pursued so relentlessly. 
The major charges against him were dismissed ; nothing 
definite was proved against him. He should, in my 
opinion, certainly have had the benefit of any doubt that 
may be said to have existed, and should not have been 
condemned to a nominal term of imprisonment, nor 
deprived of his political rights. There was much that 
was arbitrary in the launching of the charges, in his 
imprisonment, and in the decision of the High Court. 
The Senate indeed felt that it should not convict, but 
at the last moment a new count was urged against him, 

and because there had gathered about his person a whole 
host of adventurers—intriguers, spies, and traitors, or at 
least men who were so regarded—he was forbidden to 
enter the principal towns of France, and for ten years 
lost his civil rights. 

The verdict was a compromise verdict, and, like all 
compromises, was unsatisfactory. One felt considerable 
sympathy with a man who was condemned chiefly for 
reasons of State. However innocent he might have been 
—and as one believes him to have been—it would have 
been impossible in those days, when we were still animated 
by the evil sentiments engendered by the war, to have 
acquitted him entirely without provoking, as it was thought, 
the gravest troubles. That a former Prime Minister should 
be detained for two years and then be found guiltless 
was hardly possible. Without question, political con- 
siderations influenced the decision of the Senate. M., 
Caillaux, although he was set free, could not sit as a deputy 
or as a senator, or take part in public life. He could not 
even visit Paris. If the judgment were to stand, M. 
Caillaux would be kept out of politics for another six 
years, and as he is a man over sixty who has had a life of 
vicissitude and whose health demands attention, this 
would be almost equivalent to denying him the possibility 

of ever returning to active political life. 

From the beginning it has been known that the Bloc des 
Gauches would, if successful at the polls, include M. Caillaux 
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in a large amnesty. This is as it should be, and we may 
expect to see M. Caillaux within a short time sitting either 
in the Chamber or in the Senate. His return will be a 
tremendous event. Those who remember the forcible 
fighting speeches of M. Caillaux cannot doubt that he will 
become once more a powerful influence. The dry bones 
of the Radical Party will again stir. It should be observed, 
however, that the Radicals, who have found new leaders, 
and who have been somewhat embarrassed by their associa- 
tion with M. Caillaux, have shown far less enthusiasm about 
him than have the Socialists. M. Caillaux, though essenti- 
ally the type of the French bourgeois, has, as a matter of 
tactics, leaned further to the Left, and, curiously enough, 
has been accepted by the Socialists more whole-heartedly 
than by the Radicals. It is even possible that were the 
Radicals not dependent on the Socialists, further difficulties 
would have been placed in the way of an amnesty. 

The friends of M. Caillaux freely stated that he would 
decline any kind of grace, but would demand the revision of 
the proceedings in the High Court. If this were possible 
it is obvious that he would make a much more triumphant 
re-entry into Parliament than he would make as a pardoned 
man. His desire was for vindication rather than for 
amnesty. But there is no higher court than the Senate, 
and so far as one can see there is little prospect of the 
process being reviewed. In any case, he would have to 
wait perhaps some years for a revision, and he and his 
friends have now decided, as I understand, to accept what- 
ever measures are proposed by the Government. It is, 
in fact, not open to anybody to accept or to refuse an 
amnesty which will exist by the will of Parliament. As 
long as M. Caillaux declares that he does not intend to 
forego any method there may be of bringing up the matter 
again, he will be satisfied to come back to a position in 
which he will be better able to take whatever other steps 
are possible. 

Naturally there are many people who, because of the 
legend which has sprung up about M. Caillaux—the legend 
that he is a great financier who alone is capable of saving 
his country from bankruptcy and ruin, who alone can make 
peace with Germany—believe that he will quickly become a 
Minister, and may soon be Prime Minister of France. For 
my part, I do not believe that the path will be easy. Too 
many jealousies will be aroused in his own party; there 
will be too much opposition from his former friends. More- 
over, his return to power would create considerable commo- 
tion, and would complicate a situation which is already 
sufficiently complicated. The Nationalists in France would 
probably desire nothing better than such a return, though 
they would fight against it with all their might. They 
would hope thus to brand the Radical Party with Caillaut- 
ism, and to effect a split which would perhaps ruin the 
Radicals. 

Tact has never been a shining virtue of M. Caillaux. He 
is by temperament somewhat headstrong, proud, unable to 
bear contradiction. Probably it is not unfair to say that 
his stiffness, his irascibility, his intolerance and contempt 
for the intelligence of others, made of M. Caillaux, in spite of 
some clearness of vision, an undisputable failure in politics. 
He has practised the ungentle art of making enemies, and 
before he can come back in any real sense, many obstacles 
will have to be overcome. 

Although M. Caillaux was an inspector of finances and, in 
Parliament, was the advocate of the income tax, and has, 
since the war, written some fairly sound, but by no means 
unimpeachable, articles and books on reparations and the 
general financial situation, it is not easy to discover con- 
clusive evidence that he is a heaven-born financial genius, 
who alone is qualified to restore order in French finances. 
Nor is he indispensable in the making of peace with Ger- 
many. Indeed it is because he has always been suspected 
and accused of pro-German sentiment that he is thought, 
even by many Radicals, to be the last Frenchman to be 
entrusted with this delicate task. Any arrangement which 
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he might make would be resented in France as a humiliation, 
What is needed if we are to obtain real peace is a rapproche. 
ment with Germany, a rapprochement which involves not o 
financial concessions, but sooner or later political and terri. 
torial concessions. A clean and acceptable peace is neces. 
sary if another war is to be averted. 

Now, just because of the past record of M. Caillaux—his 
territorial concessions to Germany at the time of the Agadir 
crisis and his activities during the war—any attempt on 
his part to bring about a reconciliation between France and 
Germany would, it seems to me, be doomed to failure, and 
would create greater antagonism than ever on the part of 
many Frenchmen towards Germany. The shooting of 
Calmette, the editor of the Figaro, by Madame Caillaux may 
possibly be forgotten ; but there are many other incidents 
that cannot be forgotten in France. One has the utmost 
sympathy for M. Caillaux. He has been placed ina false and 
unfortunate position ; he has become one of the martyrs of 
French politics ; he has suffered undeservedly as few men 
have suffered; but nearly everything in his career—ip. 
cluding the “‘ Rubicon ”’ project, which was described as a 
proposal for a dictatorship, that M. Caillaux drew up and 
deposited in a strong box in a Florence bank, a project 
intended only for his own eyes and not, it is asserted, to be 
put into execution—is against him. 

The evil fate which has pursued him will hardly cease its 
pursuit, and it may well be that the wisest course that M, 
Caillaux could now take, for himself, for his country, and 
for the world, would be to confine his energies to the writing 
of books and of articles, to the fashioning of policies which 
others may apply. SisLEY HuppLeston, 


MR. SHAW’S UNEMPLOYMENT 
BILL 


N these days, when the time of Parliament is valuable 
I and urgent measures are held up every session for 
lack of it, few things are more important than the 
avoidance of unnecessary legislation. Yet the amount of 
such legislation has increased. The number of Bills dealing 
with Unemployment Insurance that Parliament has been 
called upon to pass since 1918 must run by now well into 
double figures, and on several of these Bills there have been 
long and acrimonious discussions. At the end of it all, 
moreover, we have, not a system which everyone regards as 
satisfactory or lasting, but a mass of expedients and 
improvisations which Parliament is compelled continually 
to amend. 

The great merit of Mr. Shaw’s Unemployment Insurance 
Bill was, in our view, that it did propose, on many of the 
points at issue, a definitive settlement. Instead of merely 
giving to “ uncovenanted benefit ” a further short lease of 
life, it aimed at incorporating it into the general system, 
and converting it from an ex gratia allowance into a condi- 
tional but statutory right. It cleared up many of the 
most vexed administrative problems, and put the whole 
scheme financially on something like a permanent basis. 
The rates of benefit which are contemplated are not indeed 
entirely satisfactory, but they are some improvement on 
the existing rates, and the Bill as drafted does provide an 
adequate framework within which the rates of benefit 
could be improved by a very simple amendment of the 
law at some subsequent date. In limiting to a short term 
the period over which Mr. Shaw’s proposed settlement 1s 
to apply, the Standing Committee which is now considering 
the Bill has done its best to ensure the continuance of the 
bad practices of the past. Unless the amendment 5 
reversed at a later stage, it will be necessary to deal with 
the whole question afresh within the next two yeal’. 
What was intended as a real settlement has been made at # 
stroke into yet another in the long line of temporary 
expedients. 
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Presumably the motive of those who urged this change 
was to prevent benefits, and the expectation of benefits, 
from becoming stabilised at a level as high as that contem- 

ted in the Bill, and also to secure a reversion to the 
system of benefits limited in duration which Mr. Shaw 
proposed largely to sweep away. We find this attitude 
hard to understand, and harder still to excuse. Surely, 
it is recognised by now that, as a general rule, unemployed 
workers ought not to be driven to the Guardians for relief. 
Benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Acts ought 
to be enough in both amount and duration to make such 
relief unnecessary, at least in any save the most exceptional 
cases. But, as long as the man who is honestly seeking 
work either receives too little in benefit to maintain him 
and his dependents, or is liable to have his benefit cut off 
solely because he has been out of work for more than a 
fixed number of weeks, recourse to the Poor Law is inevitable 
in a large number of cases, even with trade far more 
prosperous than it is now. 

We do not suggest that Mr. Shaw’s Bill goes more than a 
part of the way towards taking the burden of unemploy- 
ment entirely off the shoulders of the Poor Law authorities. 
Indeed, we think he might well have gone further than he 
has done in raising the rates of benefit. It is well known 
that, with a return to anything like normal conditions of 
employment, the Insurance Fund will very rapidly 
amass a surplus ample enough to pay off deficits on the 
present or the proposed basis of benefits. Higher benefits 
now would mean mainly not a cost to the State, but a 
charge on prospective contributions of which only a fraction 
would come out of public funds. Mr. Shaw has been 
cautious—we think over-cautious—in his proposals on this 

int. 

But his Bill does go some way towards realising the 
object which we supposed was generally accepted by all 
reasonable people. It should materially relieve the strain 
on some of the poorer Boards of Guardians, and enable a 
good number of those who are now driven periodically to 
the Poor Law for relief to exist without this resource. It 
is, therefore, the more to be regretted that the Bill should 
be so amended as to threaten that the new conditions will 
be only temporary, and to put obstacles in the way of a 
complete severance of unemployment benefit from Poor 
Law relief. We hope it is not too late for the evil that has 
been done to be undone before the Bill becomes law. 

How far the attitude of those who amended the Bill 
was governed by the desire of certain politicians to utilise 
the surplus income of the Unemployment Fund, not for 
raising benefits, but for financing certain other social 
services, we cannot tell. There have been of late numerous 
plans for paying out of the Unemployment Fund Old Age 
Pensions, Widows’ Pensions, and quite a number of other 
allowances. The motive behind these plans is, of course, 
to secure that these grants shall be paid, not out of public 
money raised by ordinary taxation, but on a contributory 
basis, rather in the nature of a poll tax—the least equitable 
way of raising money for a necessary public purpose. 
But in our view, before there can be any question of institut- 
ing fresh benefits or allowances to be paid out of the 
Unemployment Fund, the normal rates of out-of-work 
benefit under the Acts must be raised to a reasonable 
figure. If, when this has been done, a surplus still remains, 
it will be possible to consider whether contributions should 
be lower, or supplementary allowances provided. No such 
situation has arisen at present, or is likely to arise in the 
hear future. For some time it will take all the available 
Tesources to bring the ordinary benefits up to an amount 
which will make recourse to the Poor Law unnecessary. 

Mr. Shaw’s Bill deals with many questions besides the 
tates of benefit. It proposed to bring young persons within 


the Scope of insurance, but it is not yet clear whether 
any alternative will be put forward to the proposals on 
this point which were severely attacked in the debate of 
It removes the old grievance of 


the financial resolution. 


workers disqualified for receipt of benefit by reason of a 
trade dispute in which they have no concern. It 
increases, not only the flat rates of benefit, but also 
the absurdly inadequate allowances hitherto paid in 
respect of dependent children. All these are good 
provisions, but we are less sure that the Minister of Labour 
is right in seeking to abolish permanently the provision for 
“* special schemes ” embodied after considerable discussion 
in the principal Act of 1920. This provision has been, 
indeed, temporarily in abeyance for as long as the Unem- 
ployment Fund remains in debt to the Treasury; but Mr. 
Shaw is now proposing to abolish it altogether before there 
has been any opportunity of giving it a fair trial. We 
realise, of course, that the object is to prevent the more 
favourably situated industries from contracting out and 
so increasing the cost of insurance to the others; and we 
hold no brief for the clause in precisely its present form. 
But we would gladly have seen experiments—elsewhere 
than in the very special cases of banking and insurance, 
where alone “ special schemes ”’ exist and are preserved 
under the present Bill. We are not advocates of “ Insur- 
ance by Industry ” as a general system, but the case for 
it needs to be tested in some big industry such as building 
or cotton. 

The abolition of “* special schemes,” however, and indeed 
all the important changes contemplated in the Bill, lose 
their character of definitive decisions if the whole financial 
basis of Unemployment Insurance is to be reconsidered 
within two years from now. For the finance of the system 
cannot be reopened without reopening other matters 
also. The work, we fear, will be all to do over again. 
Before, even under the most favourable political circum- 
stances, Parliament can possibly catch up with the arrears 
of social legislation accumulated already, more valuable 
time will have to be spent on yet another Bill dealing with 
Unemployment Insurance. Such a situation is, of course, 
in part the result of the present uncertainty of political 
conditions, for as no one knows who will be in power two 
years hence, neither section of the Opposition is disposed to 
accept legislation which will in any way tie its hands. 
This is one of the penalties of unstable party equilibrium, 
and it is the more serious because of the growing arrears 
of necessary legislation. Yet surely, on this matter of 
Unemployment Insurance and on many others, the advan- 
tages of stabilisation ought to outweigh minor considera- 
tions of party expediency. We cannot afford to make all 
our laws emergency measures, or to be constantly dealing 
with the same matters over again. Any person or party 
that, by act or vote, causes this to be done, is in effect 
blocking urgent measures of social improvement. Perhaps 
this is the intention. If it is, the fact must be made plain, 
in order that the public may be. in a position to pass judg- 
ment. The public wants not temporary expedients, but 
stable settlements. It wants to deal with one thing, 
and to get on to the next. But the tendency of Parliament 
is still to meet each problem, not with a solution, but with 
a stopgap. Mr. Shaw tried to do better, but he is in the 
hands of the House. And the House, unlike the public, 
apparently prefers makeshifts. 


THE NEW CAT 
Crs are the enemies of conversation. I have a friend 


who, after an absence of many years, has lately 

settled down in London, with a wife, a cat and a 
garden. Owing to the cat, I doubt if our friendship can 
continue. I called to see him and was shown into the 
garden, where he and his wife were sitting in deck chairs. 
How many things there were that I wished to talk to him 
about! How happily I looked forward to hearing the 
names of old friends and old places on his lips and to telling 
him all the news of the deaths and divorces that had taken 
place since he had been lost to civilisation in Buenos Aires ! 
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T"even looked forward to meeting his wife, though I do not 
like my friends to marry without my consent. We had 
hardly shaken hands and sat down, however, than he 
glanced at his wife with a look of alarm and said, “* Where’s 
Oliver Cromwell?’ His wife looked round the garden 
apprehensively and began calling “Olly! Olly! Olly!” 
and, when there was no answer, said: ‘‘ Where can he 
have gone?” Then followed an excited dialogue of this 
kind. “ He can’t have got through the fence to the next 
garden.” “I saw him only a minute ago.” “ Perhaps, 
he’s in the ash. He was up there when I came out this 
morning, and I had to fetch the ladder to bring him 
down.” “Olly, Olly, Olly!” (in a woman’s voice). 
“* Oliver Cromwell ! Oliver Cromwell ! ” (in a man’s shout). 
“Oh, there he is, coming out of the lupin!” ‘ Naughty 
Oliver Cromwell, where have you been?” “ Puss, puss, 
puss, puss, puss!” ‘“‘ Where’s the ball, Cissie? Here 
you are, Oliver, here’s something to play with. You 
musn’t interrupt the conversation, you know,” and he 
rolled the ball gently over the grass. The kitten watched 
it, fascinated. It flattened itself on the grass, stretched 
out its neck, cocked its ears, stared with wide eyes, and 
moved its tail in cruel anticipation. Then it dashed 
towards the ball, and, just as it reached it, made a sideways 
spring with arched back and avoided it, and sat down 
and began to lick its right foreleg from the knee down- 
wards, as though it had forgotten all about the ball. 
“* Well,” said my friend with self-satisfaction, “‘ what do 
you think of Oliver Cromwell? Isn’t he a beauty?” 
I agreed that he was. ‘ Look, look,” his wife interrupted 
us, and, as the kitten began to flatten himself into position 
for another rush at the ball, she gurgled as if to herself : 
“Oh, he was such a darling! He was such a darling!” 
This time the kitten did leap on to the ball, caught it in 
its front paws, lifted it in the air, turned a back somersault 
with it, rolled round on the grass, and then, as if in terror, 
fled for all it was worth into the Solomon’s seal in the 
flower border and, hidden among the stalks, looked out 
on its late prey, like a tiger concealing itself in the jungle. 
These evolutions were received by my friend and my 
friend’s wife with shouts of laughter. My friend said that 
they ought really to have called the kitten Cinquevalli. 
The way it juggled with the ball, he declared, was simply 
wonderful. ‘‘ It was such a clever little cat,” his wife 
began to talk to herself again; ‘much cleverer than 
Cinquevalli. Oh, much cleverer,”’ she declared, reaching 
out her hand and taking the kitten into her lap. As she 
stroked it, it padded up and down with its paws on her 
dress, arched its back at every stroke of her hand, and 
purred. My friend watched it in a state of fatuous and 
happy idolatry. I half-expected him and his wife to begin 
purring at anymoment, too. It was obvious that the purring 
of the kitten had a hypnotic effect on them both, and I 
doubt if either of them remembered that I was present. 

A housemaid came out with the tea-things, and she, 
too, when she had put the tray down, looked at the kitten 
with fatuous and idolatrous eyes. It seemed to be with 
difficulty that she tore herself away eventually, and, even 
when she reached the house, she looked back as if she 
could scarcely bear to leave the wonderful presence. ‘* You 
remember Jack Robinson’s cats?” I said to my friend 
as a way of getting back to normal conversation, so that I 
could ask him whether he had heard of poor Jack’s death 
in a yachting accident. “I hope,” said his wife, “ that 
you're not going to pretend that anybody ever had such 


a perfectly wonderful cat as Oliver Cromwell. Because,” 
she added, rubbing the kitten under the chin, “‘ we simply 
won’t believe it. Isn’t that so, Oliver?” ‘ Poor old 





Jack,” I began again, “ “I never understood his 
passion for cats,” said my friend, “‘— at least, not till 
we got this little beast.” “You mustn’t call Oliver 
Cromwell a little beast,”’ protested his wife. ‘“‘ You heard 
about Jack’s death!” Isaid. “ Jackdead! No. How? 


Look out!” he roared, as the kitten sprang from his 
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wife’s lap and made after a bee across the grass, «| 
always thought kittens had more sense than to chase 
bees. He'll get stung some day. Poor old Jack!” ag 
the bee—and the kitten—escaped; “this is the first | 
heard of it.” I told him how the accident had takey 
place—how Jack had been knocked overboard, apparently 
stunned, for he had sunk like a stone. His wife, I presume, 
was not listening, for, as at the end of my story he and | 
were sunk in a momentary silence, she broke in with; 
““I declare he’s caught a bee this time. Poor little 
pet! Poor, silly little pet!” she cried, going over 
and fondling the kitten where it was feeling its lower 
lip with its ankle as if it had been stung. He went 
over and joined her and said, “ Let’s see if we can see 
the sting. Perhaps we can pull it out.” But just then 
the kitten saw a cabbage-white butterfly and dashed off 
out of their hands in pursuit. They laughed delightedly, 
““I don’t believe he was stung at all,” said my friend, 
“Poor old Jack! It’s hard to imagine him dead. You 
remember the day he and Bobbie Stone swam out to the 
Skerres ? What happened to Bobbie?” “ Murdered,” 
I told him, “ during a row in India.” ‘“*‘ Good God!” 
said my friend. “Olly! Olly! Olly!” called his wife 
excitedly. ‘‘Oh, do go and catch him, Fred, or he’ll be into 
the next garden.” Fred rose and bolted across the grass, 
and was just in time to seize Oliver Cromwell as he had 
got his head through a hole in the fence. He brought him 
back and put him into his wife’s lap. ‘* Poor old Bobbie!” 
he said, obviously moved. “ It’s extraordinary that no 
one ever wrote to tell me, and I often wondered what had 
become of him. He seemed such a splendid chap at school.” 
His wife, too, was evidently awed as even strangers are 
on hearing of a tragedy. ‘“‘ Was he a great friend of yours, 
Fred?” she asked. ‘“‘ He was, at school,” said Fred. 
“* After that we didn’t see much of each other.” “ He 
was the best scholar and the best athlete of his year,” 
I told her. ‘‘ What a terrible thing to happen to him,” 
she said, stroking the kitten. It saw a fly buzzing round 
her head, climbed up her shoulder in pursuit, and walked 
round the back of her neck. ‘‘ Do rescue me, Fred,” she 
cried. ‘* He’s got his claws in my neck.” Fred seized the 
kitten by the scruff of the neck, held it up and looked at 
it reproachfully, and said: ‘“‘ Now look here, old chap, 
go and play with your ball and leave us in peace for a few 
minutes. I told you you musn’t interrupt the conver- 
sation.” 

But what cat ever cared what anybody told it? I 
did succeed in the course of the afternoon in telling Fred 
how one friend had become a County Court judge, 
and another a doctor, and another was making 4 
fortune as a journalist in America. But I did it to a 
constant accompaniment of “ Pussy, pussy, pussy!” 
“Olly, Olly, Olly!” ‘ He’s rolling on the nemophila. 
Go and take him off, Fred,” “I do love a cat when its 
tail stands up like a note of interrogation,” “ Naughty 
Oliver Cromwell! you mustn’t try to catch sparrows,” 
that made me feel as exhausted as if I had been shouting 
for hours against a gale. ‘“‘ Come again soon,” said my 
friend’s wife, as we shook hands. ‘“ Mind, we expect 
you every Sunday,” said Fred heartily. ‘Come back, 
Oliver Cromwell,” came his wife’s voice after us as we 
disappeared. ‘‘ Take care that he doesn’t get out of the 
front door, Fred.” 

I am myself an admirer of cats, but I do not like them 
as part of a conversation. I do not think that cats should 
be spoken to in the presence of visitors. Like the children 
of the Victorian era, they should be seen and not notice 
Whether I shall be able to live up to those principles, 
however, now that a perfectly wonderful kitten has come 
to live in my house, I do not know. It is so charming, 
so fearless, so restless, so playful. There were already 
two small black cats in the house. One of them was & 
stray, given to us by the butcher. Its ears are three times 
the ordinary size, and it has a tail like a rat, so that one 
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does not draw the attention of visitors to it, but it is so 
gentle, so free from malice—except against birds and 
insects—that one cannot help liking it. The other, Mrs. 
Blacktoes, is very beautiful and very cross. She came 
into the house one night when we were calling Felix, 
and she has stayed ever since. But she never purrs 
except at meal-times, and she growls and runs away if 
you attempt to stroke her. She must have come from a 
home, I imagine, where no one ever touched her except 
to pull her tail. But as for Tiger, with his striped body 
and his white dickie, he is so light as he feels his way 
about the new world, testing every inch as he advances 
with his featherweight of a paw, that he seems no more 
substantial than a thistledown. It is impossible to look 
at a book while he is in the room. What chair does he 
not investigate? How inquisitively he examines the 
bookshelves, cautiously pressing himself into every vacant 
space! How he dances after the moths on his hind legs 
in the evening! How happily he plays by the hour with 
the ball of paper that swings like a pendulum on a string 
from the arm of a chair! He examines the string and 
fights it and bites it. He jumps on to the chair and 
studies the knot by which it is tied. He lies on his back 
on the floor and kicks the ball of paper. He sits down 
and taps it like a tennis-ball with his paw as it passes. He 
goes to a distance and pounces on it. He seizes it and 
rolls about like a footballer. I think I shall invite Fred 
and his wife to come and see me soon, while Tiger is still 
a novelty. It would be a punishment, but, until I 
have punished them, I doubt if I shall be able to forgive 
them. ¥. ¥. 


PLANTAGENET IN THE PIGSTY 
ian years ago, when about to become a pig- 


keeper, I mastered certain elementary matters, 

resting content with the knowledge that pigs 
should have long, straight quarters, wide hams, shoulders 
and head, straight forelegs, deep flanks and ribs, silky hair. 
In those days I fed for fattening with barley meal and 
“middlings,” and in the last months of the pig’s life the 
middlings were reduced, the barley ration increased, and 
skim or buttermilk added. The weight desired varied with 
market demands, but as a rule my unclassed pigs came to 
about 800 Ibs. at one year, and the Middle Whites reached 
400lbs. I did not graze them because meadows were wanted 
for hay, and if the animals were not heavily ringed they 
mistook their réle in life and entered into rivalry with the 
plough. There was no need to stint the ration; they ate 
their full weight every month, that is to say, a 200 lbs. pig 
required seven pounds of dry food a day, and put on about 
eight pounds in a week. They had coal or cinders to aid 
digestion, were kept warm and dry on boards (ringed round 
for brood sows), never on bricks or concrete, and when the 
butcher came round he was called upon to undertake to 
stun before he cut them. So pigs passed almost uncom- 
plainingly into pork, and doubtless purchasers were pleased. 
Profit was small, but it sufficed, the gardener relied upon 
the pigsties for the most of his small triumphs in the local 
show rings. 

To-day there is a great change in the world of pigs. 
Every animal worthy of mention has a name, usually an 
absurd one, it boasts a family history, it comes from a 
celebrated herd, and wears an ear-ring; it is worth not what 
the consumer will pay, but what those foolish folk can be 
persuaded to stand and deliver who hope that they, too, 
may raise a herd and find still more of the simple to come 
and buy from them. If the race of the foolish be inexhaus- 


tible all is well, but if Carlyle’s “‘ blundering brother-block- 
heads of (pigkeeping) mankind ” once start to think, the 
bottom will fall out of the pedigree market, and while many 
experts nurse sore balance sheets, there will be one sham 
the less for agriculture to contend against. 


It is hard to say how the new business came about, but 
presumably it was born of the envious feelings roused when 
chickens worth ten shillings, or perhaps fifteen, fetched ten 
times as many pounds; when pigeons and even cavies, to 
say nothing of toy dogs, all bore testimony in the show places 
of the earth to the truth of the Claimant’s dictum—* There 
are men with money and no brains, and men with brains 
and no money, and the first were made for the second.” 
Be that as it may, pedigree came, and to-day the pigsty of a 
self-respecting amateur must be full of the Plantagenets 
and Vere de Veres of the pig world. Yet so far as I have 
been able to judge, the very best of these animals have 
nothing more than the points I enumerated above, and these 
can be secured by any man who buys half-a-dozen thrifty 
animals and keeps for breeding those that have the best 
qualities. 

I know that divers angry gentlemen who have pedigree 
pigs for sale will tell me that I do not understand the very 
beginnings of the business, that I am ignorant, prejudiced, 
and even jealous of the success they enjoy, and that their 
pigs are capable of fitting themselves for the butcher in 
record time, and will make the record return for the food 
given tothem. These claims would be the more convincing 
if they could claim the unreserved support, say, of Professor 
Wood or Sir Daniel Hall. I have not found them justified 
in my own experience, though I have kept the “ pedigree” 
pigs of four varieties—Large Black, Middle White, Wessex 
Saddleback and Essex Stripe. With perverse lack of 
discrimination the thrifty pig has always appeared from 
non-pedigree mothers as readily as from the new aristocracy, 
and, horribile dictu, first crosses, such as derive from a Middle 
White boar and Large Black sow, have done better than any. 
Purists have shuddered at the shape of their ears and 
writhed with inexpressible scorn at their strange markings. 
But even if it were true that the special pens do better than 
those that have been joined up by looking for the best points 
in ordinary pigs, I deny that the improvement gained is 
worth anything like the cost of it. 

To-day, if you are going to feed pigs fairly, the price of 
honest food will be practically equal to that of the amount 
of flesh added. You must pay sevenpence to add seven- 
pence-halfpenny, indeed you are lucky if you can do so 
much. Good meals cost over a penny a pound, and allowing 
that a pig will gain an extra pound in weight for five pounds 
of meal—this is optimistic—you have about sevenpence- 
halfpenny in return for rather more than sixpence, plus the 
proportion of rent and rates and taxes, plus the proportion 
of attendance. The Co-operative Society to which I belong 
(with great respect to my critics, it has carried through 
nearly a million pounds of business for nearly a thousand 
pounds of profit in the past year) is offering what seems to be 
a first-class pig food at £12 per ton, f.o.r., some forty miles 
away. On my premises it would cost me over 5 farthings a 
pound. Yet enterprising auctioneers send me catalogues 
announcing that Messrs. Brown, Smith, Jones and Robinson 
are all about to hold sales of their pedigree pigs, and warning 
me, as Mrs. Jarley warned her patrons, to be in time. I 
don’t blame the sellers; but I wonder mildly at the stand- 
point of those who enable them to sell. 

The truth is that the only people who make old-fashioned 
pig-keeping pay are, firstly, those who have access to large 
supplies of * swill,’”” who can purchase mill and dock sweep- 
ings, damaged grain and dried fruit, and all manner of 
things more or less unspeakable; and, secondly, the country 
butchers who feed on slaughter-house offal all their pigs save 
the one they reserve for home consumption. The open-air 
pig fed on forage crops, living in the open and enjoying 
access to woodlands, is a different and far healthier propo- 
sition, but there is no need for blue blood here. The eight- 
week-old weanlings that you can buy for half-a-sovereign 
apiece to-day in any of our over-crowded pig markets will 
probably have among the farrow oneZor two that can face 
and enjoy the strenuous life. My charge against the 
pedigree pig trade is that it is built up on nothing more 
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than the common sense and simple knowledge available 
to all, and, further, that the pig’s rate of increase makes it 
more than ever absurd. A good sow should produce 
20 offspring in a year. I have had some that produced 
thirty and reared twenty-eight. If you are to multiply 
Plantagenet and Vere de Vere at this rate, what will you 
have in five years? Let us suppose for a moment that 
there are ten thousand “pedigree” breeding sows in the 
country. One year or say eighteen months later there 
should be one hundred thousand, three years later a million, 
in four years a figure would be reached that is far in excess 
of the possible pig population of these islands. 

Certainly the pedigree business could not endure four 
years’ continuous and unrestricted breeding. What is the 
chance of the optimists who are rushing in to pay sometimes 
a three-figure sum for a pig’for which the butcher would not 
give a dozen pounds when it is fat? Their only hope is to 
persuade some other folk to carry the babies, to join in the 
great game of exploiting the simple through the medium of 
advertisements, sales, shows, luncheons and the rest. 
Genuine farming cannot be aided by such sorry tricks. 
If the price of honest foods is to remain high what are the 
animals to be fed on? If they are to rely on “swill” and 
sweepings, what manner of food will they provide for 
mankind? As one who has no use at all for butcher’s 
meat my interest is purely academic. 

I suggest that what we need is the extension of the open- 
air system, the development of bacon factories, some 
searching enquiry into the food question in an endeavour to 
find a satisfactory substitute for offals, a far better system of 
inspection and more attention to those points which even a 
poor but honest pig may have inherited from undistinguished 
parents. 

In conclusion, let me take note in common justice of the 
possibility that if we will only continue to gamble in pedi- 
grees the time may come when the super-pig will serve some 
higher purpose than the mere provision of pork. Perhaps 
the breed may be produced that will fatten by the contem- 
plation of its own excellences. Until such a time arrives 
the position of those who endeavour to make or maintain a 
fictitious market in pigs must remain uncommonly difficult 
to defend. Ss. L. B. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
w 5 Ree even than the communiqué suggests,” said 


an official to me on the interview at Chequers. 
If the reference was to the moral atmosphere of 
the exchange—moral is a word much in evidence in these 
days—I imagine it was fully justified. The two statesmen 
pleased each other greatly; and in particular Herriot’s 
churm, impulsiveness, and open and liberal mind made, 
as they make everywhere, the most delightful impression. 
But I do not gather that the line of absolute agreement 
was reached, still less of a formal “ pact.” The two 
countries are clearly marching together. But the route 
has not yet been scientifically marked out. Take an 
example. I imagine that Herriot, as much as MacDonald, 
desires an early evacuation of the Ruhr. But it is not 
certain that the French definition of this act includes with- 
drawal from the three occupied towns on the right bank 
of the Rhine—Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, which, 
in fact, are the ports of the Ruhr, and in normal times 
command an enormous traffic. Their retention would leave 
the key of the Ruhr in French hands, and that would 
hardly amount to a fulfilment either of German hopes or 
of English wishes. 
* *” * 
This uncertainty is not a detail, but a vital element of 
the situation. In fact, though not in name, official Germany 


has accepted the Dawes Report, and has even prepared 





the ordinances which will regulate the new administration 
of the railways. But if the Government is to secure the 
assent of a two-thirds majority in the Reichstag, it mug 
have something to show the Nationalists. That “some. 
thing” need not be the actual evacuation of the Ruhr, 
but it must be a pledge of its accomplishment. Of this at 
present there are no adequate signs. For example, Monsieyr 
Herriot, in the very important interview with Mr. Norman 
Angell which appears in this week’s New Leader, lays stress 
on his release of the Ruhr prisoners, and on the return of 
the expulsés, and asks with reason why the German Press 
takes no note of the fact. I am told that the reason js 
that the Germans themselves do not know who has returned 
and who has not. Apparently there has not yet been 
universal removal of the ban. This may only be due to 
misunderstanding. The fact is that Germany is in a very 
delicate political condition, and it is only fair and reasonable 
that regard should be had to the psychology of Berlin as 
well as to that of Paris. 
* * * 


The fact is that Germany is being too much left out of 
the whole negotiation. Not knowing what is going on, 
she is suspicious, fearful, and perhaps needlessly excited, 
Her agents are told nothing (lest France should be offended), 
and she stands shivering at the door of the various Cabinets 
and consulting-rooms like a sick man while a symposium 
of doctors are consulting as to what treatment, or operative 
process, shall be applied to him. I gather that there is to 
be a change in this procedure, and it is time that there 
should be. Germany is to be admitted to the Conference, 
though not, of course, to the preliminary meetings at which 
the Allies are to decide their policy. But it is fair to 
remember that meanwhile she is in hard case, that her 
credit is practically exhausted, and she can get no advances 
save at exorbitant interest, and that in consequence her 
merchants and manufacturers, even the richest of them, 
have no money and are threatened with bankruptcy. It 
would seem, therefore, well to liven up the tempo of the 
tune which diplomacy is playing, and to put a little 
imagination into the execution of it. 

* * * 


There remains the further question of the “ pact.” 
The most contradictory reports are current on this vital 
matter. I am assured that nothing has been done about 
it, and that, no doubt, is correct. The only matter really 
debated seems to have been the question of ‘ Sanctions” 
—hideous word—in case of German default. But the inter- 
view in the New Leader to which I have referred makes 
it clear that the French Prime Minister contemplates 4 
tripartite arrangement under the League of Nations, and 
is willing to admit Germany to it, provided she will accept 
its obligations as well as its privileges, and it is hardly 
credible that the idea was not opened out at Chequers. 
Here, no doubt, the difficulties begin. There is much to 
be said for a league of mutual assurance between the three 
Powers ; it might give Europe a breathing space, until the 
universal fear and hatred of war had time to crystallise 
in a great international compact of peace. But I doubt 
whether this Government (or a Tory or a Liberal Govern 
ment either) could now conclude it. There is the diplomatic 
obstacle that Italy would regard any F ranco-British- 
German arrangement as an unfriendly act. And there 8 
powerful opposition in the Cabinet and the Labour | 
to any partial league, first, because it defeats the idea 0 
the universal or the European League, to be attained 
through Geneva, and threatens a return to pre-War entangle- 
ments, and secondly, because it involves an ultimate 
resort to force. There is a case for the more constructive, 
more adventurous policy of peace which M. Herriot has 
at heart. But what a Herriot projected a Poincare might 


The War is still very near to men’s imaginations. 


interpret. how 


And so is the fear of a second adventure in alliances, 
ever well meant. 
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The transference of the Housing Bill from Grand 
Committee to Committee of the House is a serious matter. 
The Liberals who contrived this tactic may be presumed 
to intend the consequence of their act. That is the quite 
probable defeat of the Bill. I cannot conceive how a 
measure containing so much, and such very special, detail 
can pass a loose examination by a House full of critics, 
many of whom mean to destroy it. A Gladstone, with the 
dosure at his back and a full session to dispose of, might 
defeat such a plan, but for a Government which does not 
command the closure, and has little time at its command 
and no majority, it would seem to be almost necessarily 
fatal. In that event, the Government is not likely to shirk 
an appeal to the country on such a subject. And it has 
no reason to fear its result. 

* * * 


Smuts’s resignation has produced a certain shock here, 
for the circumstances of his fall are not realised, and men 
had come to regard this brilliant intellectual, with his 
personal force, his eloquence, his high competence, and his 
long experience of government, less as a statesman than as 
an institution. It is probable that he thinks differently. 
Latterly his Ministry was made up of tired men, ready to 
welcome a chance to think and recuperate in opposition. 
Moreover, its policy had one fatal flaw. It had made 
South Africa too dear. The tariff on cement, for example, 
struck a blow at the farmers, for cement is indispensable 
to the irrigation without which African agriculture cannot 
live. Transport was equally dear, and so South Africa, 
English as well as Dutch, resolved on a change. Apart 
from the quarrel with Labour, Smuts had gone too fast 
for the natural conservatism of the countryfolk. 

* * * 


Escott’s death is a melancholy reminder of a past of 
extreme brilliancy, which few of this generation remember. 
I did not know him in his day of power, when he was the 
head journalistic executioner, but I recall a sight of his 
famous anti-Churchill article in the Standard. It was a 
deadly piece of writing, the first, and, as it proved, the 
fatal blow struck at Lord Randolph’s influence with the 
Conservative Party. Escott went everywhere, wrote 
incessantly and very well, and was feared more than he 
was liked. Then came the physical blow from which he 
never recovered. His brilliancy was gone, but he went on 
writing. He must have had a wonderful memory, for his 
later work was full of reminiscence, of incident, of gleanings 
from contemporary life and history which were only 
not the things that people wanted to hear. But the 
maimed hand wrote on; never was a lost fight more 
gallantly fought, or sustained so long after all hope had gone. 

* * * 


I chanced to see the Oxford bowling in the Surrey match, 
and was not impressed. The medium sort was good average, 
and Hewetson bowled full pitches and long hops at a blind- 
Ing pace, with a fine ball or two in between. But the 
merit of the Oxford game lay in the ground fielding. Since 
the day of the discobolus there can have been no prettier 
motion in athletics than the swift gathering and return 
of a cricket ball going hard through the long field by a 
young player running at full speed. This pleasant feat, 
which was to be seen every minute or so at the Oval on 
Saturday afternoon, is learned by all the University 
elevens I can remember. In-fielding, as older players 
like “ W. G.” at point or Hobbs at cover have been wont 
to practise it, is perhaps as exciting in its way. But it 
is hardly so beautiful. 

* * * 

Dr. Addison’s book, Politics from Within, which will 

appear very soon, will be in the main a close account of 


administration in the War period, especially of the Ministry 
of Munitions. 


WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


EUGENICS AND HEREDITY 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The articles by “ Lens,” admirable in spirit, and the 
criticism of those articles by J. S. Huxley in your issue of 
June 14th, provoke some reflections, one of which is that the 
language and spirit of ‘‘ Lens’ seems to me very much in harmony 
with modern sociological thought. They re-echo the optimism 
of the late Benjamin Kidd, who, in his book, The Science of 
Power, places a great measure of power and activity in the 
capacity of individuals for social integration. He lays the accent 
on the early social environment. In another of his books, 
A Philosopher with Nature, pages 1 to 38, he sets forth his 
observation of wild ducks, showing how the coming into action 
of an instinctive trend is brought about by a sort of contagious 
Dynamism from the mother; that is to say, deep reactive 
tendencies can be influenced by the social influences of the 
developing life form. 

Modern psychology lays stress on the importance of environ- 
ment, especially the affective environment of the developing 
organism, and although Mr. Huxley says it is difficult to appor- 
tion the degree of influence—heredity and environment—there 
is warrant for the belief that in the past few decades a too rigid 
and fatalistic attitude has been taken to the influence of heredity. 

The facts, that Cretinism can be abolished by the administra- 
tion of thyroid gland; that insanity in some of its forms is 
preventible and in others modifiable ; that tuberculosis is on 
the wane as the result of better hygiene ; and that from what 
Mr. Huxley calls “* the least desirable elements ” of the popula- 
tion rise to survival and success the leaders of many modern 
groups, are certainly against any rigid hereditary handicap. 
The conclusion to which one is impelled by such a career as that 
of Booker Washington is rather that the “ ids ”’ or ** determin- 
ants ”’ in the germ cell are capable, under favourable conditions, 
of combination and activity not suspected as being within the 
power of the individual as one of a race at a particular evolution- 
ary level, so that the term “ recessive *’ must be used with care, 
the potentialities which may become dominant are so many 
and varied. What in fact does the term “ recessive ” in Men- 
delian heredity imply for the human species? Pigmentation, 
hair and eye colour, and stature—can more be claimed? And 
are not these but selective adaptations in time and not necessarily 
permanent ? 

Modern sociological activity, when not sentimental or faddist, 
is all for the encouragement of the “life activity,” for giving 
everyone a chance to show what he or she can do. It is experi- 
mental, scientific, anti-classical ; so when Mr. Huxley attributes 
the larger families of “ least desirables ” to “ the drift to where 
selection is less rigorous,’ namely where there are unsuccessful 
ones who have “ deleterious mutation,” one feels that this 
attribution is somewhat artificially narrow, that these classes 
are more and not less under the natural and sexual selective 
forces, and that other less fertile classes are tending to death, 
and are end products of the germ plasm chain, and valuable as 
such in their day. 

Another reflection provoked is concerning sterilisation. 
Admitted that this process is easily performed and not cruel, 
what advantages has it over segregation? And how fix 
from time to time the limits within which it is to be performed ? 
One could imagine an era of Eugenists castrating all non- 
Eugenists, or of Presbyterians ‘ domesticating”’ Roman 
Catholics on some recessive doctrine! A last reflection on the 
Eugenist dream of transmission by tissue cultivation and 
artificial rearing is that, as applied to the human race, one 
cannot imagine any motive to activate such a procedure. It is 
true that, at the present time, we cross-breed animals and 
plants, but the motives for that are in the main human greed 
and rivalry, hence much of the cruelty in cross-breeding (the 
raising of lambs from ewes too small to eject them naturally), 
and the tendency to sterility in cross-breeds, but it is difficult to 
imagine, as a reality, a world of human beings, a breed of Robots, 
created by tissue culture without the drive and lure of the 
profound and universal sex instinct. Long before that could 
become a possibility, our earth would be so cold that the sun’s 
rays of Lens’ faith would have ceased to warm any vestige of 
human life upon it.—Yours, etc., 

Ernest H. Connett, M.B., Ch. B., 
Edinburgh University. 


“ 


A TIRESOME RELIC OF THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I lately had occasion, while in France, to engage a 
French maidservant. I was anxious to retain her services 
on my return to England, and to that end made application 
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te the Ministry of Labour, as required by law, and obtained 
the necessary permit for her employment by me here. This 
permit, on which is inscribed the nature of the alien’s engage- 
ment, the employer’s name, status, etc., was sent to the servant 
in question for production to the immigration authorities, 
and in due course she arrived, my family and I having preceded 
her to England. She had been here three days when a police 
sergeant from the neighbouring town came to see me, He said 
he had come by instruction of the Home Office to ascertain 
whether I had an alien in my house, and, if so, why registration 
had not been effected ? I said that it was a fact that I had 
a French servant in my employ, but that the law (for I know 
the law) did not require registration before the lapse of two 
months from the date of the alien’s arrival. The sergeant 
agreed that this was so, but said that in the case in point the 
immigration officer at the port of disembarkation had thought 
fit to make admission conditional on immediate registration 
with the police, and further that he had limited my servant's 
stay in England to a maximum of four months. The former 
condition not having been complied with, the Home Office, 
being duly apprised by the immigration authority, had taken 
action, and his (the police-sergeant’s) visit was the result. 
I sent for the girl’s passport, and found it had been endorsed as 
stated. The endorsement was in English, and she was ignorant 
of its force or meaning. I accordingly directed her to go to 
the police station (cost of conveyance, 8s.) and register. It 
was found, however, that the photograph which had served the 
purpose of her French passport did not meet English official 
requirements, and a preliminary visit to the photographer was 
called for (cost 7s. 6d.). Thereafter registration was effected, 
and there will be nothing more to do unless my servant changes 
her place of residence, when a notification to the police here. 
and re-registration in another district, must be effected within 
forty-eight hours. I asked the are. a very civil 
and intelligent man, what would happen if the girl outstayed 
her four months? He said she would become liable to arrest 
and, on conviction, to a sentence of imprisonment, to be followed 
by expulsion. He added that, whereas up to lately we had 
troubled most about Germans, now it seemed to be the French 
who wanted most looking after. Thus does our legislation 
foster international goodwill, and its concomitant, peace on 
earth. 

I do not pretend that I have been put to any great trouble, 
but it is obvious that all this nonsense costs the nation money, 
and I want to know what purpose it is supposed to serve. 

I would add that I am a householder and a civil servant of 
long standing, and that I am aware of nothing in my past, or 
in my opinions, that could make me an object of suspicion 
to the authorities concerned.—Yours, etc., Cc. 

June 25th, 1924. 


Miscellany 


A RUSSIAN MUSICAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


HE publication of Rimsky-Korsakov’s famous 
autobiography in an English translation* is 
an event comparable to the publication of 
Wagner’s My Life, which was first published 

in English in 1911, Rimsky-Korsakov’s book has long 
been famous by repute, but so far it has only been 
available to the majority of Western readers in an 
abridged French edition. It is a large book running 
to about 140,000 words, but it is less than half the 
size of Wagner's. In all respects it offers the most 
violent contrast to the autobiography of the German 
musician. Wagner had remarkable literary gifts and 
an amazing histrionic sense. My Life is probably 
one of the four or five most readable books in existence. 
It rivals Pepys’ Diary and Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in human fascination. Rimsky-Korsakov’s My Musical 
Life has very little of this quality, and it is character- 
istic of its author that upon the last page of his book 
he himself writes a criticism of it which takes one’s 
breath away, it is so astonishingly adequate and just : 
The Chronicle of My Musical Life has been brought to its 
close. It is without order, is unequally detailed throughout, 
it is written in wretched style, often even extremely dry ; 
but, in compensation, it contains nothing but the truth, and 
tkis will Jend it interest. 
* My Musical Life. By N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov. Translated 
by J. A. Joffe. (Martin Secker. 25s.) 
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To me, after reading through the book, this paragraph 
rings of Rimsky-Korsakov's fantastic personality | 
a musical phrase. He was one of the oddest of gj 
men who have been great artists. If Rimsky-Korsakoy 
had been merely a remarkable academic figure, 2 
prodigious Cambridge don, he would seem more com. 
prehensible because more normal and familiar, but 
that this extremely dry, detached, unenthusiastic 
lucid mind should have possessed the creative power 
to compose Scheherazade and the operas Snegourochka 
(The Snow Maiden), Sadko, and The Golden Cockere 
is really very surprising. Luckily it is not necessary 
to possess the scores of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas 
or to wait for a performance of them to test this dis. 
parity. There is a good gramophone record of the 
aria sung by the Queen of Shemaka in the second aget 
of The Golden Cockerel, which is ample for the purpose. 
In this single air we have practically the whole of 
Stravinsky's Nightingale. It is a marvellous invention, 
as outstanding as Mozart’s Queen of the Night aria 
in musical virtuosity and imaginative power, and 
the very individual fantastic quality of this aria is to 
my mind the most characteristic virtue cf Rimsky- 
Korsakov as a musician. All through his work he 
shows a marked predilection for the fantastic. He 
selects as subjects for his operas fairy tales, folk-lore 
and always the bizarrest elements he can find. He 
has a passion for the fabulous and mythological and 
seeks these subjects always with the instinct of the true 
creative artist for the material proper to his own genius. 

It has become a commonplace to say that the younger 
school of Russian composers owes its striking orchestral 
virtuosity to the teaching and practice of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and it is a fact that many of the chief modern 
Russian composers, including Liadov, Glazounoy, 
Arensky, Tcherepnin and Stravinsky were his pupils, 
but it has not yet been generally senda that 
Stravinsky, for example, is inspired by Rimsky-Korsakov 
in the fundamental content of his work. Stravinsky’s 
beautiful opera, The Nightingale, is really in musical 
texture a sequel to The Golden Cockerel. The origi- 
nality is indubitably Rimsky-Korsakov’s, and even the 
famous Spring-Rite owes its origin to Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who was passionately interested in these primitive 
religious and sexual festivals, and was always occupied 
with such subjects, and must have been the cause of 
his pupil Stravinsky taking them up. In fact I am 
beginning to wonder whether musical historians of 
the future will not considerably alter the present 
balance of reputation, and give to the master the 
prestige which at present fashion has stolen for the 
pupil. It is quite possible that posterity will say 
that the true original genius was Rimsky-Korsakov’, 
and that in Stravinsky we have the phenomenon of 
the extremely gifted, assimilative and mimetic Jewish 
mind borrowing and making use of ideas which tt 
would have been incapable of originating. For there 
is no denying Rimsky-Korsakov’s claim to an originality 
as absolute as is humanly possible. There is nothing 
in musie before Christmas Eve, Mlada, Tsar Saltan, 
Sadko and The Golden Cockerel with which to compart 
them. They were new, as new as Wagner's Ring was 
new, and yet they were the creation of a man who gives 
you the impression of having been a very dry stick 
indeed—although a man of the most resolute characte, 
as the following extract from a letter to Rimsky- 
Korsakov from Tchaikovsky will show: 

You must know how I admire and bow down before your 
artistic modesty and your great strength of character ! These 
innumerable counterpoints, these sixty fugues, and all the 
other musical intricacies which you have accomplished—all 
these things from a man who had already produced a Sadko 
six years previously—are the exploits of a hero... - How 
small, poor, self-satisfied and naive I feel in comparison with 
you! Iam a mere artisan in comparison, but you will be a 


artist in the fullest sense of the word .. . I am ee ro 


vinced that with your immense gifts—and the idea 
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scientiousness with which you approach your work—you will 

roduce music that must far surpass all which so far has 
oe composed in Russia. I await your ten fugues with keen 
impatience. 

We in England have really insufficient means of 
judging Rimsky-Korsakov as a composer, for we have 
heard (I am speaking of cultured musical amateurs) 
far too little of his work. Most of his operas have 
never been performed here, and Rimsky-Korsakov is 
gs predominantly an operatic composer as Wagner 
was. The fashion of the moment is to depreciate 
him in favour of Moussorgsky, and this is a very curious 
affair, for the one quality in which Moussorgsky is 
markedly superior to Rimsky-Korsakov is in sentiment. 
Moussorgsky is as human, emotional and naive as 
Rimsky-Korsakov is dry, fantastic and learned. If 
Moussorgsky had ever written his own biography it 
would have been what is called a human document, 
pulsating with raw, red blood. It is an ironic com- 
mentary on the intellectual calibre of our highbrow 
leaders of fashions in the arts that a generation which 
affects to despise sentiment should have been so Jed 
by the nose and manceuvred by a few adroit critics 
into making Moussorgsky their musical god on the 
strength of a few satiric songs and harmonic dissonances 
which are as crude and straightforward as some of 
Mr. Shaw’s jokes. Infinitely more subtle is this 
desiccated professor of counterpoint who never gives 
himself away but occasionally comments upon his 
own conduct in the following odd fashion: 

The concert (of Borodin’s works) went smoothly. It 
offered some difficulties for my conducting. Two orchestral 
rehearsals preceded it. At that period I was hot-headed at 
times, when I noted negligence. I remember that during a 
rehearsal of one of that season’s concerts the orchestra’s 
errand-man Yuzefovich, who had forgotten to prepare 
something, got such a tongue-lashing from me that the 
musicians actually began to hiss me. I calmed down as I 
feared to irritate the orchestra. On another occasion, as I 
recall it, at a rehearsal of the School I yelled at the librarian 
of the School, Buslayeff, because he did not bring the music 
on time, or something of that nature. Be that as it may, I 
should not have raised my voice, speaking too much in the 
tone of a superior. The amateur-librarian, of course, took 
offence, but the matter was arranged to our mutual satisfac- 
tion. Such fits of taking the tone of a superior occasionally 
seized me, with growing self-conceit ; possibly the terrors of 
service in the Navy were resurrected in my memory. 


Rimsky-Korsakov was the last man in the world to 
be taken in by humbug; he was extremely difficult to 
please, and he frequently expresses his opinion of his 
contemporaries in the plainest terms. But one never 
feels that there is any hidden motive behind his judg- 
ments. He says in a downright fashion exactly what 
he thinks—quite unlike Wagner, whose opinions are 
almost invariably motived by hidden personal and 
financial considerations, or reasons of a diplomatic or 
still obscurer nature. Of Laroche, one of the most 
famous of Russian musical critics, Rimsky-Korsakov 
writes: 


Laroche once famous among us as a music critic, but in 
reality a copy of Edward Hanslick. died after having dragged 
out a pitiful existence. Grown lazy and slovenly during his 
last years he now lived even without a roof over his head, 
finding shelter now at Byelayeff’s, now at Liadoff’s, and now 
with others who harboured him out of friendship . . . The 
sympathy shown to him by the members of Byelayeff’s circle 
is incomprehensible to me. Many said “thou” to him, 
forgetting the past. Fortunate that his verdicts had not been 
enforced and his prophecies never came true. His activity 
was mere grimace and gesticulation, lies and paradoxes, 
exactly like the activity of his Viennese prototype. 

_ An example of Rimsky-Korsakov’s sound musical 
Judgment is shown by his comment on I Pagliacci, 
Which supplanted his own May Night in Moscow in 
1892-3: , 


I did not like Leoncavallo’s opera. A cleverly-handled 
subject of the realistically dramatic style, and genuine swind- 
ler’s music, created by that contemporary musical career- 
T, precisely similar to Mascagni, the author of Cavalleria 





Rusticana—caused a furore. These gentlemen are as remote 

from old man Verdi as they are from a star in the heavens. 

Anybody can see the truth of that now, but many 
good musicians were deceived, and have gone on being 
deceived by Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 

The autobiography ends in 1906. Rimsky-Korsakov 
died in 1908 at the age of sixty-four. There is inthis book 
no revelation of the man’s inner life at all, and he never 
philosophises in the Wagnerian manner, although he 
makes an occasional remark which shows that he read 
and thought a great deal on subjects quite outside music. 
Nevertheless, the book although dry, is never dull. 
It is a factful book, enlivened with constant outspoken- 
ness. I will conclude with an example. In 1889 
Rimsky-Korsakov was invited to give orchestral 
concerts of Russian music at the Trocadero during the 
Paris Exhibition. In the course of his remarks on this 
event he says: 

Of the musical acquaintances made in Paris I shall also 
mention Delibes, Mme. Holmes, Bourgault-Ducondray, 
Pugno and Messager. We also made the acquaintance of 
Michael Delines, subsequently translator of Onyegin, and of 
my Sadko. With the exception of Delines all these acquain- 
tances proved most superficial. Delibes gave one the im- 
pression of a merely amiable gentleman, Massenet of a crafty 
fox ; the composer Mme. Holmes was a very décolletée person ; 
Pugno proved an excellent pianist and reader of music ; 
Bourgault-Ducondray—a serious musician and bright man ; 
Messager was rather colourless. Saint-Siiens was not in Paris. 
Delines was a kind man, danced attendance upon us, aided us 
in many things. All the other transient acquaintances : 
editors, critics, etc., seemed to me fairly empty babblers. 

Rimsky-Korsakov must have been a formidable man to 
meet, but one cannot help feeling that his strength of 
character was a defect. There was less nonsense about 
Rimsky than about any other of the world’s great 
musicians. He was so little of a charlatan that one 
begins to doubt his genius. Rimsky-Korsakov was 
never bamboozled and the penalty he has paid for this is 
that never once does he succeed—as Wagner, Mous- 
sorgsky and Beethoven have succeeded—in bamboozling 
us. W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
THE FRENCH PICTURES 


BRILLIANT season. That is to say, that the 
A Kings and Queens of Roumania, Italy and Den- 
mark have visited London, the Regent of 
Abyssinia is expected, the enclosure at Ascot was crammed, 
there are innumerable dinners and balls, and the dress- 
makers have done themselves proud. But artistically 
the season has hardly existed. After whetting our appetite 
with superb performances of Rosenkavalier, Covent Garden 
has been content to ring the changes on Butterfly, Tosca, 
and the like. In place of Stanislavski showing us how 
good a private theatre can be, we have been fobbed off 
with Mademoiselle Cécile Sorel showing us how bad a 
National Theatre usually is. And the appearance at the 
Coliseum of Argentina, the greatest Spanish dancer alive, 
passed comparatively unnoticed by public and Press 
alike. Till now the only great spectacle to attract attention 
has been the Rodeo, and magnificently spectacular it is. 
But at Wembley otherwise the most beautiful object is 
a locomotive, and the most impressive a gun. Even 
the so-called renaissance of architecture is merely pro- 
ducing harmless buildings in a genteel tradition, superior 
to nineteenth century buildings only negatively by their 
freedom from vulgarity, and in no way likely to be viewed 
by posterity with passionate admiration or even curiosity. 
As one walks up Bond Street past the photographs of 
débutantes and the pictures by Messrs. Frank Brangwyn 
and Tom Mostyn, past the onyx boxes, shagreen writing- 
pads, and expensively tooled bindings (who are the 
people, I wonder, who buy their books at Asprey’s?), 
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past the cool recesses where new automobiles elegantly 
gleam, it seems that art in the old disinterested sense is 
dying, that the makers of objects that are merely beautiful 
are incongruous survivors of another age, and that in the 
future there will remain only the beauty which comes from 
perfect adaptation to function, the unintended beauty 
of the Rodeo, the gun, the factory, and the automobile. 
But stop your promenade in New Bond Street at No. 144 
(Messrs. Colnaghi’s) and look at the loan exhibition arranged 
there by the Contemporary Art Society. In an instant 
all moroseness and pessimism vanish, for here are pictures, 
painted all of them by living artists, as good as those that 
admired Old Masters have produced. Perhaps fine art 
has a future after all. 

The criticism of painting is even more a matter of 
personal sensibility than the criticism of literature, the 
practicable arguments are more difficult to find, and the 
first person singular besets one at every turn. Indeed, 
once people have been warned not to look in pictures for 
qualities which the artist has not intended—and education 
in this respect must by now be pretty general—all the 
critic can usually do is to indicate his individual reactions 
in the most unlikely hope that they will interest someone 
else one-quarter as much as they interested himself. And 
the only reasons people have to listen to the remarks of 
a critic of painting are the understanding that he has 
looked at many works of every sort, and the gradual 
constatation that their own taste in some respect approxi- 
mates to his. 

Living French painters are on the whole very finely 
represented at the Contemporary Art Society’s Exhibition. 
But by Picasso, whom I believe to be much the greatest 
artistic genius alive, there are only four pictures (and 
one drawing), none of them quite of the first importance. 
One of these, a poetic study of a girl, belongs to the Blue 
period (that is to say, it must have been painted some 
fifteen years ago) and of the three others, all abstract 
works, only one, Sir Michael Sadler’s, can be at all a 
recent work. (The catalogue unfortunately does not 
date any of the pictures.) The irrepressible genius of 
Picasso is always spouting up in new directions, and in 
my opinion his latest are his most magnificent works. 
So that the absence of any of them is particularly regret- 
table. When the Contemporary Art Society has acquired 
sufficient funds, I hope that its first purchase may be 
one of these monumental Picassos. There has been no 
painting like them since Raphael. 

Matisse, on the other hand, is superbly represented by 
a dozen pictures. For my part I would rather have the 
Braque “Still Life’ than any of them: a perfect example 
of the master’s latest manner, it looms with increasing 
clearness in my memory as the most exquisite picture 
in the exhibition. But the Matisses, when one is actually 
faced with them, are irresistible, and this show is for 
him a personal triumph. Evidently English collectors 
find his work especially attractive, perhaps because it 
represents the gay side of the French character, the 
Riviera and La Fontaine as opposed to Provence and 
Pascal. All his pictures sing. The most recent of them, 
two seascapes, in which he is more occupied with giving 
a sense of space than he was in his earlier work, seem to 
me less engagingly painted than the others. The large 
“Figure” lent by Mr. Coleman, grows on one the more 
one looks at it. The delicate pink and jade green in 
the upper part would seem utterly contradictory of the 
heavy red and brown in the lower part and of the brutal 
drawing of the nude figure. Yet the whole picture wonder- 
fully coheres. What other living painter (or, for that 
matter, what dead one) could have successfully brought 
off such an effect? But I think the three most lovely 
Matisses here are Mr. Shearman’s “ Lady at Table,” Mr. 
Hutchinson’s “ Promenade des Anglais,”’ and Mr. Roger Fry’s 
“Nude.” Between them it would be painful to choose. 
There are those who prefer Derain to any living painter. 


ee 


He is just as French as Matisse, but is by nature of the 
opposing party, austere, classical, deliberate, and, if yoy 
like, a Jansenist in paint. The two pictures lent by Mr, 
Jowitt, a “ Still Life” and a “ Head,” are both admirah} 
examples of his art, and the show also contains two 
characteristic landscapes. Picasso, Braque, Matisse 
Derain—it only needs Bonnard to complete the Big 
Five of contemporary painting; and here are Bonnard; 
as lovely as anything you can conceive. Belonging spirit. 
ually, and, I fancy, actually, to an older generation than 
the others, he suffers somewhat from being placed among 
them. Their sensibilities, we feel, are closer to our own, 
their works make a sharper, more insistent appeal; but 
Bonnard is not on that account to be thought the lesser 
man. It is merely that the Shropshire Lad does not look 
his best when arm in arm with Mr. Prufrock. 

Other painters represented include Rouault, Marie 
Laurencin, Segonzac, Friesz, Marchand, and Utrillo. The 
two paintings by the last-named are not particularly 
happy examples of his work, but in any case he is a painter, 
I consider, whom the more one sees, the less one likes, 
The Marchands are distinguished by a competence which, 
though a little unsympathetic and uninspired, makes 
their presence especially valuable in a country where 
incompetence in painting is so general. Friesz and Segonzac 
I prefer when they are not in the society of their betters, 
and it was particularly interesting to discover this in the 
ease of the latter, because of the enormous claims made 
for him by some of his admirers, and of the extent to which 
he is being imitated in France. Marie Laurencin is entirely 
seductive, a deceptive siren, say some, but I at least cannot 
resist her. And though the picture lent by Mrs. Stoop is 
an extremely fine example, the actual paint of the other, 
and more recent, picture, shows a sure development in 
her art. Lastly Rouault. The works of this painter are 
so rarely to be seen even in Paris that the exhibition of 
six of them in London must interest all admirers of French 
painting. But for the same reason I can offer no very 
definite opinion about him. Two things are clear: that 
he achieves his object with remarkable decision and 
economy, and that he invests whatever he touches with 
intense dramatic interest. From these works and such 
others as I have seen actually or in photographs I imagine 
he may be a very important painter. 

Here then are to be seen the works of four first-rate 
painters, of five who are only slightly inferior to these, 
and of one, Picasso, whom I believe posterity will count 
among the greatest artists that Europe has produced. 
Their works are entirely various and individual. Braque’s 
painting has the severe beauty and elegant logic that we 
admire in an automobile or a gun, while the exquisite 
texture and iridescent colour of Bonnard’s pigment makes 
it more precious than onyx or shagreen. Matisse lassoes 
his subject, and Segonzac wrestles with it. No one can 
venerate the Old Masters more than I do, and at the same 
time I believe these living Frenchmen can, and will, take 
their place with the proudest of them. We are under an 
immense debt to the Contemporary Art Society for organ- 
ising this exhibition, to the fortunate and perspicacious 
owners of the pictures for lending them, and to Messrs. 
Colnaghi for giving them hospitality. By the generosity 
of Mr. Courtauld the Tate Gallery now possesses one of 
the greatest masterpieces of nineteenth century painting, 
Seurat’s ‘“‘ Baignade.” If everyone who cares for such 
pictures and who can afford two guineas, would give one 
to the Contemporary Art Society, and if those who cat 
afford a thousand, would give a hundred, the Nation would 
soon have pictures painted by living men, and worthy to 
hang by the side of the finest productions of the past 
a continual encouragement. For, indeed, to see such 
pictures as these quite reconciles one to the present ag, 
and, at least while one is in their presence, it is bliss to be 


alive, and to be young is very heaven. 
RayMOND MORTIMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RANCIS GALTON’S Memories of My Life (Methuen) 
F gives one an impression of a very satisfactory and 
happy life. It is an extremely interesting book, 
and it ought to be better known. Who is the happy 
warrior ? When one finishes this book one is inclined to 
answer, the man of science with warm sympathies and 
plenty of vitality. It is not for a literary journalist to 
rophesy about such matters, but I am inclined to think 
that the importance of Galton’s work will enlarge and not 
diminish in the eyes of men as it recedes in time. He, like 
Charles Darwin, was a grandson of the eccentric pioneer 
Erasmus Darwin. His Art of Travel (he was the best of 
travellers), published first in 1855, was no doubt the widest 
read of all his books. It was a masterpiece in its day. 
You remember it was one of the books which Stalkey and 
his friends used to take to read in the gorse bush. It is 
as matter of fact and practical as a pilot’s guide, yet 
stirring to the imagination. I still dip into it now and 
then, though it is highly improbable that its tips will ever 
be of use to me. In 1869 Hereditary Genius, its Laws and 
Consequences appeared, followed by English Men of Science, 
their Nature and Nurture (which I should like to read), 
and in 1888 Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment (republished in Everyman’s Library), followed by 
National Inheritance, 1889. These are subjects which 
interest everybody. It was as early as 1865 that he first 
put forward the idea that systematic efforts should be made 
to improve the race by checking the birth-rate of the unfit 
and encouraging the productivity of the fit. In Human 
Faculty the term eugenics occurs for the first time. He 
also wrote several monographs on finger-prints. Indeed, 
he, not Bertillon, initiated that useful branch of anthropo- 
metrics. His last book was his Memoirs, of which I wish 
to speak. 


* . * 


Its chief value lies in bringing vividly before one the life 
of disinterested intellectual curiosity and the ingenious 
means by which a man inspired by that passion correlates 
his observations and tests his guesses. In Galton’s case 
curiosity, and consequently research, were not narrowed to 
inquiry in one direction. They played over the whole of 
life. His Memoirs which record his expedients to satisfy 
It are therefore various and often amusing. Such a life 
has thrills comparable to those of the artist or the poet. 
Huxley said when Herbert Spencer confessed he once 
wrote a tragedy: “I know the catastrophe.” Spencer 
declared it was impossible, for he had never spoken about 
it before then. Huxley insisted. Spencer asked what it 
was. Huxley replied: “A beautiful theory, killed by a 
nasty, ugly little fact.” Galton gives one the impression 
of being much more interested in facts than Spencer ; 
his mind was not incautiously a priori. Like Darwin, 
when he played the trumpet to flowers, he indulged occa- 
sionally in “* fool experiments,” and like Darwin he always 
knew when the hypothesis he was testing was a wild one; 
if there was just a mere chance of getting on the track of 
something he took it. What makes his mind particularly 
Interesting to us (I mean people in general) is that Human 
Faculty was the lodestone which attracted his curiosity 
most constantly; only to the observation of it he brought 
& much more accurate attention and a scientific sense of 
statistics and probability. In the investigation of human 
nature he experimented on himself. What enabled him 
to carry them out was a most unusual power of concen- 
tration. Here are the records of three suc experiments. I 
have tried the second of them myself without anything 
like the same rapid or disquieting reaction. I recommend as 
a field for that experiment a large evening party, where it is 
considerably easier for those not gifted with Galton’s 
prodigious power of imaginative concentration, to attribute 
to every gesture and word of others a disquieting reference 
to themselves. 

* * * 


P “In the days of my youth I felt at one time a passionate 
esire to subjugate the body by the spirit, and among 


other disciplines determined that my will should replace 
automatism by hastening or retarding automatic acts. 
Every breath was submitted to this process, with the 
result that the normal power of breathing was dangerously 
interfered with. It seemed as though I should suffocate 
if I ceased to will. I had a terrible half-hour; at length 
by slow and irregular steps the lost power returned. My 
dread was hardly fanciful, for heart-failure is the suspension 
of the automatic faculty of the heart to beat. 

““A later experiment was to gain some idea of the 
commoner feelings in insanity. The method tried was to 
invest everything I met, whether human, animal, or inani- 
mate, with the imaginary attributes of a spy. Having 
arranged plans, I started on my morning’s walk from 
Rutland Gate, and found the experiment only too successful. 
By the time I had walked one and a-half miles, and reached 
the cabstand in Piccadilly at the east end of the Green Park, 
every horse on the stand seemed watching me, either with 
pricked ears or disguising its espionage. Hours passed 
before this uncanny sensation wore off, and I feel that I 
could only too easily re-establish it. 

“The third and last experiment of which I will speak 
was to gain an insight into the abject feelings of barbarians 
and others concerning the power of images which they 
know to be of human handiwork. I had visited a large 
collection of idols gathered by missionaries from many 
lands, and wondered how each of those absurd and ill-made 
monstrosities could have obtained the hold it had over 
the imaginations of its worshippers. I wished, if possible, 
to enter into those feelings. It was difficult to find a suit- 
able object for trial, because it ought to be in itself quite 
unfitted to arouse devout feelings. I fixed on a comic 
picture, it was that of Punch, and made believe in its 
possession of divine attributes. I addressed it with much 
quasi-reverence as possessing a mighty power to reward 
or punish the behaviour of men towards it, and found little 
difficulty in ignoring the impossibilities of what I professed. 
The experiment gradually succeeded ; I began to feel and 
long retained for the picture a large share of the feelings 
that a barbarian entertains towards his idol, and learnt to 
appreciate the enormous potency they might have over him.” 
The success of the last experiment might be tested, at 
the conclusion of some weeks of reverent concentration, 
accordingly as you did, or did not, afterwards feel a slight 
shock when a whisky-and-soda was casually put down on 
the cover of Punch. I think I should still feel this slight 
shock in the case of the Bible. And that reminds me of the 
attempt of the Cambridge Press and the Advisory Committee 
of the Cambridgeshire Education Committee to increase 
the influence of the Bible. 

* + - 


They have published a Children’s Bible (4s.) and The 
Little Children’s Bible (2s.), both edited by Dr. Nairne, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. Glover. Canon Barnes 
hailed their efforts in the Daily News as destined to fulfil 
their object. I disagree. There is no doubt that the Bible 
has lost its old pre-eminence in English education, and in 
many ways that is most regrettable, but I am quite sure 
it is not going to be regained through the dissemination of 
extracts bound as a secular text book. I mention the bind- 
ing because that is itself symbolical of an abdication. The 
educative value of the Bible depended upon its being held 
to be different from all other books—a Sacred Book. 
Its aspect, the way it was handled, the awed tones in 
which it was read aloud—any part of it; the adventures 
of Jonah or the list of the Dukes of Edom—made an 
impression on the imagination which the unaccountably 
mixed nature of its contents drove home. Its superb 
literary beauty was unconsciously felt and absorbed, which 
is the only way to start learning what beauty is. A child 
used to wander into the Bible as into an ancient forest, 
glorious, terrible, grotesque, lovely, fascinating, impene- 
trable; where it was told wonderful, brief and sometimes 
brutal stories and facts no one could explain ; where every 
object and word had what savages call “ mana,” an inex- 
pressible significance, and where the explanation of all was 
somehow to be found. To go into the Bible, for a child, 
and come out with a bunch of suitable blossoms can be no 
substitute for that experience of “ mana.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


Rimbaud, the Boy and the Poet. By Epcrerxn Rickworp. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Keats and Shelley were, by our reckoning, youths when their 
work ended. Rimbaud was still, by any reckoning, a boy 
when his ended; after his eighteenth year he wrote no more 
verse, after his nineteenth no more prose. But not because he 
died, like his English brothers; he became a vagabond, then 
overseer of a quarry in Cyprus, then a merchant in Abyssinia. 
Here is an enigma that continues to fascinate, because every- 
thing indicates that Rimbaud was potentially the greatest 
force appearing in French literature in modern times, and that 
Victor Hugo had insight when he said “C’est Shakespeare 
enfant.” 

Mr. Rickword’s enthusiasm for his subject has enabled him 
to write an attractive and, indeed, a Jovable book, although, 
partly because he confines himself to Rimbaud’s artist period, 
we hardly think that he has got to the root of the matter. His 
view is, roughly, that Rimbaud, ashamed of his early work and 
of “* the pitiful failure of his literary life,’ determined to become 
a good, steady man. Any real solution of the problem would 
involve the filling in of this framework, but we are grateful to 
Mr. Rickword for having put the necessary material together 
in so convenient and agreeable a form. A systematic attempt 
to refer the surviving fragments of Rimbaud’s utterance to the 
deeper problems of life and art should now be possible. 

The first step is to lay fast hold of the fact that he was a seer, 
a voyant, and then to understand something of what this means. 
Only those born with the necessary equipment can tell us any- 
thing about this; in other words those who are artists. The 
first idea of such beings is usually to be poets; Rimbaud being 
among them, it may help to take the following points from a 
letter written in his seventeenth year, which Mr. Rickword 
translates. In the first place, “J is some one else. If brass 
wakes up as a bugle, it is no merit of its own.” The poet knows 
that his personality is nothing ; it is not the real self, not the 
individual, but only an instrument through which some force 
blows. The second point to notice is that this knowledge 
involves the knowledge that neither he nor other men are 
alive ; thus the process of history is summarised as “‘ man not 
cultivating himself, being not yet awake or not yet in the fulness 
of the great dream.” The poet’s mission is to be Prometheus, 
and in order to fulfil it “* the first study of the man who wishes 
to be a poet is knowledge of himself, wholly. He searches his 
soul, he examines it, he tries it, he learns it.” This is quite 
different from the modern craze for romantic cultivation of 
the personality, which is like “‘ planting warts on your face and 
cultivating them.” (Mr. Rickword misunderstands this; he 
thinks Rimbaud is here talking about himself, and in general 
he is led astray into conceiving the attitude as ‘“ unqualified 
egoism.”) No; “le poéte se fait voyant par un long immense 
et raisonné déréglement de tous les sens. Toutes les formes 
d’amour, de souffrance, de folie ; il cherche lui-méme, il épuise 
en lui tous les poisons. . . . Ineffable torture ot il a besoin de 
toute la foi, de toute la force surhumaine, oi il devient entre 
tous le grand malade, le grand criminel, le grand maudit—et 
le supréme Savant !—Car il arrive 4 l’inconnu! . . . Qu’i! créve 
dans son bondissement par les choses inouies et innommables: 
viendront d’autres horribles travailleurs ; ils commenceront par 
les horizons ov: l’autre s’est affaissé.’’ (Of the last sentence, which 
is vital, Mr. Rickword makes the following muddle : “* Though 
he collapses in his leaping among things unheard-of and name- 
less: other horrible labourers will come; they will begin at 
the horizons where the other sank.” What it really means is, 
of course, “‘ What matter if, crammed with the inexpressible, 
the poet burst asunder! Other dread toilers will come, and 
the uttermost verge of vision where he fell outworn will be their 
starting-point.’’) 

For Mr. Rickword this statement is “‘ somewhat obscured by 
rhetoric.” Nothing could be further from it than rhetoric, 
and, whatever its difficulty, it should be taken as meaning 
precisely what it says. The poet, the inspired instrument, 
arrives at the unknown of himself and of the universe. Once 
he has touched that point, both nature and the social world 
in which his personality lives may, with over-energised tem- 
peraments like Rimbaud’s, become not merely meaningless 
illusion, but hateful. Politically, nothing matters; thus Ibsen 


(another seer, and a bitter one) was writing in the same year 
(1871) “‘ the only revolution that matters is the revolution in 
Similarly Rimbaud: 

Ah! passez, 
Républiques de ce monde! des empereurs, 
Des régiments, des colons, des peuples; assez! 


the spirit of man.” 





et 


And the tender life of emotion? 
O mes petites amoureuses, 
Que je vous hais. 

For the seer in this position the question what he is to do 
is as urgent and real a one as how to get enough to eat js for 
ordinary people; for it involves the alternatives of life and 
death. Broadly speaking, there are two courses open to him 

If the command upon him is in truth to be a poet, then hy 
must create symbols capable of carrying the vision revealeg 
in his inward struggle. For a short time Rimbaud follows this 
path. All his words are symbols and all are records of spirityg) 
autobiography. One after the other he takes up the symbols 
by which throughout the ages men have tried to make manifest 
that eternity to recover which is felt to be life, and which Rim. 
baud expressly says that he has “ recovered,” and “ it is the 
sea merged with the sun.” But 

Never a hope, 

Not a petition, 

Skill and patience, 

Torment is certain. 
Considering how often the soul has been figured as a ship on 
its voyage to regeneration, and how they that go down to the 
sea in her stagger and reel to and fro, no one can miss the signific. 
ance of the fact that his first considerable poem was “ Le biteay 
ivre.” 

Deliberately to break off this path, as Rimbaud did, and to 
embrace the other possible alternative—that of working out 
his vision in terms of life, expressionless if need be—must, in 
such a man, be taken as a sign of obedience to inspiration and 
of the overcoming of a temptation great in proportion to the 
richness of his artistic equipment. The command comes to 
begin the pilgrimage of regeneration from the beginning, from 
Adam, and alone. The symbolism of his final words as a poet 
is crystal-clear : 

Moi, qui me suis dit ange ou mage, dispensé de toute moral, 
je suis rendu au sol, avec un devoir a chercher, et la réalité rugueuse 

a étreindre! Paysan! 

Mais pas une main amie! Et ov puiser le secours? 

Oui, l'heure nouvelle est au moins trés sévére . . . 

Point de cantiques; tenir le pas gagné! Dure nuit! Le sang 

séché fume sur ma face . 
Here appears Rimbaud’s real strength, together with the reason 
for this line: 
Maintenant je puis dire que l'art est une sottise. 

What struggles in the dark night of that powerful soul were 
required to give him the right to say this can only be guessed. 
Whether the night persisted in Abyssinia cannot even be guessed. 
His letters thence are almost solely about money. 

We have tried to state the lines on which the enigma must 
be solved rather than to solve it. For one thing, an analysis 
of Rimbaud’s psychological make-up would be necessary. 
This would bring out the significance of his repeated childish 
cry, “ I will be a capitalist,” and would establish as fundamental 
in him the impulse, not only towards power and order, but 
towards harmony and purity, which is pbysically expressed 
by his personal beauty, but obscured by his violence and 
uncouthness. Alone of his contemporaries Verlaine saw this; 
“*On ne trouverait pas dans son cceur une grossiéreté ni une 
tare ’—those words of Verlaine’s are true. But enough has 
perhaps been said to suggest that a deeper development of Mr. 
Rickword’s theme would be both practicable and fruitful. 
You can only superficially understand Rimbaud even 
as an artist if your sense of the importance of literature 1s of 
the kind that laments his career as a frustration (probably due 
to aiming at a monstrous egoism of soul) because he stopped 
writing. The absence of poets is, indeed, to be lamented. But 
Rimbaud knew what he meant when he said that if one poet 
bursts asunder other “ dread toilers” will succeed him. The 
perilous harvests are always springing, and we need have no 
fear that the reapers will not come. SipNEY WATERLOW. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


Economics for Helen. By Hizarre Betioc. Arrowsmith. 5s. 

When men of great literary ability turn their attention to 
economic science they either (a) write sheer nonsense, as Ruskin 
occasionally did, or else (b)—the influence of Mr. Belloc % 
responsible for these bracketed italic letters—they far excel 
all the professional economists in the condensed clarity of their 
exposition, as Ruskin, again, often did, and as Bernard Sha¥ 
certainly did in the chapter on “* Rent” which he contributed 
to the Fabian Essays, and which within its scope is probably 
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the finest piece of economic exposition in the English language. 
Mr. Belloc’s book—with the exception of a single chapter to 
which we shall refer later on—also falls into category (b). It 
js a quite first-rate elementary text-book which may safely be 
recommended to every beginner. “Helen” is assumed to 
be aged sixteen, and there is certainly no reason, if she be fairly 
intelligent for her age, why she should not understand, at a 
second reading if not at the first, almost every word that Mr. 
Belloc has written. What is more, when she has understood 
it all—and it is quite a short book—she will possess a very 
fair grasp of the fundamentals of most of the main economic 
problems of our day. We say “ most” and not “all” because 
we do not think that Mr. Belloc has paid sufficient attention 
to that very important branch of his subject, the economics 
of Trade Unionism and of Trade Union action. 

Mr. Belloc is most commendably clear in his definitions. 
He insists upon attaching coherent meanings to well-worn 
phrases, explaining for example that “ bare subsistence level ” 
does not mean the minimum income that is actually necessary 
tosustain physical life, but the minimum income that is necessary 
for a wage-earner im a given society in order that he and his 
family may not fall below the level that is customary in that 
society. That level may include tobacco and beer and occa- 
sional cinema theatres, which are obviously not necessaries, 
but if men will rather emigrate or die than fall below it, then 
for a particular country or society at a particular moment 
that is the “‘ bare subsistence level.” Mr. Belloc also explains 
very clearly the difference between Rent, Wages and Profits, 
showing that these categories are not arbitrary and cannot be 
abolished. ‘* They are not laws like moral laws, which men 
are bound to obey,” they are rather ‘“‘ mathematical conse- 
quences of the very nature of wealth and its production, which 
men must take into account.” Even in a Communist State 
they could only be concealed, not got rid of. He insists very 
strongly, and most usefully, upon the difference between 
economic Jaws and moral laws; economic laws represent so 
much mere knowledge, moral laws may tell us what we ought 
to do with that knowledge. The distinction may seem obvious 
enough, but it is certainly true that there are many people to 
whom it is not clear and who attach a definitely moral significance 
to the economic theories of a Cobden or of a Marx, and regard 
doubters of those theories very much as the Scottish Calvinists 
used to regard those who questioned the doctrine of predes- 
tination. 

Mr. Belloc’s book is divided into two halves. The first half 
is devoted to pure economic theory, the second to practical 
applications. It is naturally the second half that is the more 
open to criticism, but we do not think it can be alleged that 
even here Mr. Belloc has allowed himself to be unduly swayed 
by any personal prejudice which he may cherish. There are, 
he tells Helen, four possible forms of economic organisation : 
(1) the Servile State, (2) the Capitalist State, (8) the Distri- 
butive State and (4) the Socialist or Communist State. The 
last, he points out, is imaginary; it has never been tried ; 
and he gives reasons for his belief that it never can or will be 
seriously tried. Of the other three he examines the advantages 
and disadvantages. The first from a purely economic point 
of view possesses great merits, notably the merit of stability ; 
ancient civilisations were based upon it; but in Christendom 
it is morally distasteful and cannot be revived. The second— 
the Capitalist State—has in Mr. Belloc’s view only the single 
advantage of being an almost ideal method of developing 
new countries under modern conditions. He believes, however, 
that Capitalism has come to the end of its rope and that it 
can no longer be made to “ work ” in the highly organised and 
educated democracies of Europe. He shows that the inevitable 
capitalist tendency to keep wages as low as possible must 
lead to the destruction first of the home market and then of 
the foreign market. For the “paradox of Capitalism ”— 
skilled boot-makers standing bootless and idle on the streets 
—he can perceive no solution. ‘* Capitalism,” he writes, 

is a way of producing wealth which, in the long run, prevents people 

from obtaining the wealth produced and prevents the owner of 

the wealth from finding a market... . People cannot bear it 
any longer. Future historians looking back upon our time will 
be astonished at the immense productivity of Capitalism, the enorm- 
ous addition to wealth which it made, and to population, in its 
early phases; but perhaps they will be still more astonished at 
the pace at which it ran down at its end. 
And so Mr. Belloc, sceptical of the very possibility of Socialism, 
plumps for the “ Distributive State,” the State, that is to 
say, in which there are a multitude of small proprietors and 
small independent artisans. It is a State, he assures us, “ to 





which men try, as a rule, to return after they have blundered into 
any other, though the first State we described—the Servile 
State—runs it very close as a thing suitable to human nature.” 
Most convincingly he describes the advantages of the Distri- 
butive State, not overlooking its disadvantages, but he entirely 
fails, does not indeed attempt, to explain how it may be possible 
to return to such a State without abandoning all the modern 
processes of mass production by machinery ; without abandoning 
that is to say the Ford cars and gramophones and broadcasting 
sets which are the pride and solace of the proletariat under 
capitalism. Could he solve that problem we would be his 
disciples, enthusiastic and humble. 





Mr. Belloc’s exposition of the fundamental principles of 
international trade is entirely admirable. We have never 
seen the case, for and against Protection, more clearly and 
accurately stated. He himself is a Free Trader, but he recog- 
nises that the economic case for Protection may in particular 
instances be quite overwhelming. He thinks—and so do we— 
that the protectionists have never understood the strength 
of their own case and have fought always on ground upon 
which, fortunately, they were doomed to defeat in a country 
like Great Britain. “It is perfectly true,” writes Mr. Belloc, 

that free exchange over any area tends to make the wealth of all 

that area greater... . But it does not follow that each part of 
the area thus made richer is itself enriched. . . . If we allow Free 

Trade throughout all Europe, Europe will be the richer for it ; 

but it is quite possible that some particular part of Europe, Italy 

or Spain, may be made poorer. 

England thrives on Free Trade, but even England might be 
made richer by protecting bacon, if such protection led to an 
increase of effort on the part of agriculturists to rear pigs in 
sufficient numbers to outweigh the increase in the cost of pig- 
meat. In short, Protection can be defended easily enough on 
economic grounds, but there are too many “ifs” in it; we are 
safer on the whole with Free Trade. 

There follow two very interesting chapters on “The Social 
Value of Money,” and on “ Usury.”’ Mr. Belloc points out that 
comparisons between the social value of money in 1520 and 1920 
by no means depend solely upon the actual purchasing power 
of an ounce of gold in each year, but also upon such other factors, 
as the number and quality of the things which it was and is 
possible to purchase. In days when it was impossible to buy a 
Rolls-Royce surplus wealth meant much more than it means 
to-day. He enforces the point by comparing the value of money 
to-day in London, and in the little State of Andorra in the 
Pyrenees. In London the recipient of £1,000 a year (if he lives 
amongst the upper class) is a very poor man; in Andorra he is a 
very rich man, not merely because the material cost of living is 
lower, but because there are fewer things that he can spend 
money upon. This is a most interesting and fertile subject 
upon which, however, we have not space to dwell. Nor can we 
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discuss Mr. Belloc’s discriminatory, and on the whole, we think, 
sound, distinction between Interest and Usury, though it is 
beginning to be recognised, and may presently have definite 
effects in relation to the business of Banking. 

The one serious fault we have to find with Mr. Belloc’s book 
is in regard to the final chapter on ‘ Economic Imaginaries,” 
wherein he advances certain propositions which he claims are 
wholly original and have never before been discussed in any 
other book. He hesitated, he tells us, as to whether he should 
include this chapter or not. We think it rather a pity that he 
decided to do so, for he does not seem to us to have devoted here 
enough thought to his subject. What, he says in effect is that 
whilst ‘“ goods” represent real economic value, “ services ”’ 
represent only an imaginary economic value. He cites the case 
of a man earning £10,000 a year, who pays £1,000 a year to a 
secretary (or a violinist) whom he employs for purely private 
purposes. Both incomes he points out are returned as part 
of the gross national income—the measure of our national 
wealth—so that we get an item of £11,000, whereas it should 
really be only £10,000, since the services of the secretary or 
violinist have, in a strict sense, no economic value at all. Mr. 
Belloc pursues this idea honestly enough to its logical conclusion. 
He declares, for example, that the value of his own writing is an 
** economic imaginary ” which has no real existence, the writing 
of it “ is not a creation of wealth at all’; the only economic 
value of his book he considers is the value of the paper and the 
binding. He goes on to say that the “ true economic value ”’ 
of the greatest picture ever painted is not “more than 20s. 
outside its frame unless the painter used expensive paints or a 
quite enormous canvas.” 

This view surely implies a quite amazing confusion of thought 
and a still more amazing adherence to the Marxian theory of 
value in its very crudest form. Why on earth should the use 
of “expensive paints” give any extra “economic” value to 
a bad picture. On the next page Mr. Belloc tells us that five- 
sixths of the price charged for a bottle of champagne in an 
expensive London restaurant represents an “‘economic imagin- 
ary.” Actually, of course, it is payment—reasonable or excessive 
—for the right to drink champagne in a particular place, and 
belongs to the category of “‘ rent.” Will Mr. Belloc maintain 
that all urban rents represent “‘ economic imaginaries’’? Pro- 
bably he will if he is pushed to it. He will, in fact, be obliged 
to maintain that all values save those of material commodities 
which are actually necessary for the preservation of life are 
“economic imaginaries.”” He ascribes a “real’’ value to the 
paper on which his book is printed; but what would be its 
value if there were no Belloc to write upon it? And what 
would then be the value of all the printing machinery by which 
his and other people’s books are produced. If the value of Mr. 
Belloc’s writing or Mr. John’s painting are ‘‘economic imaginaries” 
so also must be the value of nine-tenths of the material wealth 
of any rich industrial country. 

The distinction cannot, in fact, be maintained. Mr. Belloc 
allows that coal] has “‘ real”? value. But suppose Mr. Smith 
prefers, as he very likely would, to sit beside an empty grate 
with Mr. Belloc’s book than to sit beside a bright fire with no 
book at all, what is to be said then about values? How, 
indeed, is it possible to speak of values except in terms of normal 
human desires, material or immaterial ? If the value of pictures 
or music is an “‘ economic imaginary,’ what about the value 
of caviare or diamonds? If we may not reasonably count Mr. 
Belloc as part of our national “ wealth,” what on earth is 
“wealth ’"—something that nobody wants? Moreover, it 
happens in this particular case that what Mr. Belloc has written 
may conceivably contribute to a more efficient organisation 
of material wealth production. In that case, how are his 
services to be distinguished in an economic sense from those of 
the manager of a coal-mine or a cotton-mill ? On this subject 
Mr. Belloc must surely think again. The distinctions he makes 
are not practicable distinctions. There is something in what 
he says, but it seems to us to be merely a rather cumbrous way 
of saying that if an unduly large proportion of the energies 
of a given nation are devoted to “ luxury ” services—the pro- 
duction of books or pictures or gardens or the performance of 
music—and if owing to some catastrophe people ceased to be 
able to afford such luxuries, that nation will be in a very bad 
way. But that is obvious and not new at all. Values must, 
of course, always be estimated in relation to the tastes and habits 
of a given state of society. If people did not like, or could not 
afford bacon, pigs would have no “ real” value and the case of 
music and books is exactly the same. But as long as people 


will deprive themselves of a rasher in order to hear Heifetz 
it is impossible to distinguish between the two and say that 


an, 


“ 


one has a “ real” and the other one an imaginary ” value 
But, apart from this single and very brief chapter—whig 
may, itself, make the novice think and can, at any rate, do him 
no harm—Mr. Belloc has written a most admirable book. y 
it is as widely read as it deserves, it should do a great deal ty 
promote clear thinking on economic subjects. We recommeng 
it with great confidence. When next we are asked—and this 
is a question which we are very often asked—what book yw 
can suggest as an introduction to the study of modern economics, 
we shall have no hesitation in replying: ‘“ You should firg 
get a copy of Economics for Helen, then try certain chaptey 
of Fabian Essays, then—but after that you should be able to 
select for yourself.” C.D. s. 


MR. GUEDALLA’S SHOOTING 
GALLERY 


A Gallery. By Pair Gurparra. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


The fashion may be said to have begun with Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli ; and its richest symbol would be the waistcoat which 
he wore on that famous occasion when he proclaimed, amid the 
roars of an incredulous and unreformed House of Commons, 
that the day would come when they would hear him. Ther 
were, of course, dandies before Disraeli. There were even 
dandies in literature, more especially that strange figure who 
left two monuments for our admiration, the pile of Fonthill 
Abbey and the oriental tale of Vathek. But there is an essential 
difference between the dandyism of letters which begins with 
Disraeli and Lytton and the old dandyism. The dandyism of 
the eighteenth century, even that of the professional dandy, of 
Beau Brummel, was the last flame of a habit of fine living which 
was once the ordinary ceremonial fashion of all gentlemen: it 
was a survival, and a tribute to tradition. The new dandyism 
was revolutionary ; and it was designed, not to attract admira- 
tion to itself, but to divert attention to the practitioner or his 
goods. At its best and most subtle it reached its height (in 
literature), in the work of Walter Pater, of much of whose prose 
it may be said that while the style was not at all the man, the 
manner was the matter. At its worst—for instance, in some of 
Lytton’s more flambuoyant fiction—the new dandyism bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the advertising methods affected by 
the loud-voiced and tinsel-covered gentlemen who assure the 
public from the outside steps of their booths that the glaring 
pictures on the flapping canvas only feebly represent the marvels 
which can be seen within. 

Dandyism in letters, in short, has the dangers which belong to 
all methods of art that are not essentially necessary to the 
subject ; it tends to become a trick; or perhaps it would be 
better to say that it is often like the patter of a conjuror which 
is amusing if the trick is a good one and successful, but merely 
ridiculous if the water trickles down the trouser leg while the 
gold fish are left fainting on the baize of the table. 

Mr. Guedalla dedicates his new book to the prince of all 
dandies, to Mr. Max Beerbohm, whom we cannot, indeed, admit 
to belong to the Disraelian tradition, but rather to that older line 
for whom all manners were equally unnatural and covered with the 
gold of some appropriate ceremonial. The dedication does credit 
to Mr. Guedalla’s critical taste rather than to his discretion ; forit 
inevitably reminds us how very much in the Disraelian tradition 
he is himself. Mr. Guedalla has wit. He has learning. He has 
observation. He has a ready, if not very acute, satire. His 
deficiency is in imagination and sense of character. He is 4 
little too aware of the very great gulf between his own intelligence 
and that of such persons as Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George. Every one 
is aware of the gulf that separates our blundering statesme. 
from our wittier journalists ; and it is neither tactful nor neces 
sary to insist on it with quite so much acerbity as Mr. Guedalla 
occasionally displays. As we read the two sections of his book 
which deal with fourteen recently alive, living or deceasing pol 
ticians, we are uncomfortably uncertain whether the subject of 
each of the fourteen essays is not the same; and no one needs 
to read fourteen essays to discover that Mr. Guedalla is a promis 
ing politician. It is true, if he meets a statesman sufficiently 
removed from him, he can be both judicious and generous ; the 
essay on Lord Cecil and Lord Hugh Cecil is one of the best @ 
the book. Yet it suffers, as do all the political papers, from lack 
of depth. Surely no one else but Mr. Guedalla could have written 
of Lord Hugh Cecil without mentioning his very remar 
tract on the dangers of nationalism. 

While there are some good things in the literary essays, the 
best papers in the book are those in the beginning which Mt 
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OPE@BRADLEY> LONGEVITY AND LINGERIE 


Cit! Military & Naval Jailors 
of OLD BOND-ST LONDON‘ By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. | 
ByAppointment toH.M. The King of Spain. T is a subtle scheme of creation that man and woman should contrast in their 
method and «pplication of thought. It is the inspiration of allurement. In methods 
they agre rtistically to differ, and only in the great emotions to converge. | 

There is no more horrifying thought than to endeavour to conceive a world without 
woman—unless it be the desolation of a world of women unable to conceive man. 

_ In the present crude stage of development man is master of the arts, and woman 
mistress of artifice. So woman provides a relaxation for the artist, and reproduces him. 

Only fanatics seek to destroy illusion. Abnormality is disastrous. When woman 
threatens to become masculine and man feminine cannibalism should be considered a 
virtue, and the manly woman should be encouraged to consume the flesh of the 
womanly man, 

All of which has but little bearing upon that which I originally intended to write; 
—my subject, for the moment, being clothes. 

The modern woman realises that the decoration of her clothes inspires emotion, 
and the modern man, adopting a sacrificial attitude, adorns her frailty in fragile strips 
of crepe-de-chine, and wraps his own innate modesty in textures of durability. 

Man, when he buys clothing, asks “Is it durable? ”"— wondering qoaly, “ Will it 
endure?” "Woman seks “Is it attractive? "—meaning “ Will it allure?” ere again 
are two points of view which will inevitably converge. 












































In my rare moments of tax depression, I have found myself imagining a world of 
feminine men, who would buy and discard clothes with a feminine prodigality. But i 
my masculinity asserts itself and gets the better of my commercial instinct. esides, 


the world is sufficiently impossible as it is. 

The psychologist judges by the unseen. So in this cameo essay let us consider 
underclothes. 

For the winter, which, in England, is eleven months of the year, I, like many 
other men, buy suits comprising pants and pseudo-modest vests of the heaviest manu- 
factured silk. These two garments cost about £14, but considering that they represent 
the effort of a thousand million silkworms, the worms may consider themselves a 
sweated industry. But a few suits last me several years, therefore the durability 
represents an economy in pinky unnoticeability. 

Women don’t commit these dull stupidities, they despise longevity in garments. 
They inspire one or two delicate little silkworms to weave a diaphanous garment of 
dreams, which will live its life in a few golden, moments, and disappear in a flame. 

* .* . — . 


So it is with the outer coverings. The reason the proprietor of Pope & Bradley 
is not a multi-millionaire is easily explainable by two primary material defects. First, 
he is an artist, and secondly the clothes his house makes possess a masculine durability 
and don’t wear out fast enough. Lounge Suits from £9 9s., Dinner Suits from 
£14 14s., Dress Suits from £16 1lés., Riding Breeches from £4 I4s. 6d., Overcoats 
from £7 7s. 

An original and interesting booklet on men’s fashions will be forwarded on 
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MONTHLY 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT 
OF THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE 


SECRETARIAT. 


This periodical contains each month a general summary based on 
the latest reports from the countries and localities from which 
current information is received by the Health Section, and is intended 
to draw attention to information which is of especial interest. 

It includes current reports on the Prevalence of Notifiable Diseases, 

rent Mortality Rates for all eauses in large cities, Infant Mortality 
im large cities, and Current Reports on Mortality from specified causes 
im certain large cities. 


Price per number, 1s. net. Annual subscription, 10s. 
Send for complete Catalogue of League Publications. 
Published by 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 Orange St. W.C.2 Ty 
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Some for a ploughed field. Some 
for a perfect floor. Some that go 
out with a tweed cap and some 
with an opera hat. Whatever it be, 
there’s always the right Lotus shoe. 


Prices from 25/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus:Delta 






Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 

-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 

rge Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 
Beardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and we 
will quote you prices for them by return of post, if 
they interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Guedalla calls “landscapes.” He has the engaging habit of 
adventurous generalisation which allows him such pleasant 
openings as that to the essay on Mequinez: 

No one, it would seem, has fairly estimated the indebtedness of 
architecture to lunatics. Most palaces and several towns owe their 
present form to the dementia of royal persons ; but the obligation, 
so far as one can judge from the forbidding sanatoria which decorate 
the main railway approaches to London, has been repaid in the most 
niggardly fashion. Architecture has not yet discharged its debt 
to madness, although in some of its latest manifestations there is 
ground for hope that the time is not far distant. Perhaps all 
builders are a little mad. There is inevitably something rather 
inhuman in their strange passion for permanence ; and if one goes 
among the makers of great buildings—Cheops, Caracalla, Louis XIV. 
Mr. Jabez Balfour—one must expect to keep queer company. But 
there is none madder than the mad old man who is to be met behind 
the great gate of Mequinez. 


In that essay and in the other essays where he sees Mandalay 
against the background of Mr. Kipling and Kirriemuir in the 
dreams of J. M. Barrie, his tendency to divert attention from his 
subject to his waistcoat is held definitely in check. There are 
signs, too, in some of the literary essays, especially those on 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett, that Mr. Guedalla 
would write simply if he were allowed to. R. E. R. 


SOVIET DRAMA 


The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia. By Huntly Carter. 
Chapman and Dodd. 25s. 

When Bernard Shaw in the Preface to Three Plays for Puritans 
compared the work of a dramatic critic to the “leisure of a 
Persian cat,” the Russian Revolution had not taken place. 
Even if he still regards the life of the average theatre critic as a 
lazy existence, he would be obliged to admit that Mr. Huntly 
Carter is an exception to his rule. To attempt, as Mr. Carter 
has done, to give a complete survey of the theatres and cinemas 
of Soviet Russia must have been a task requiring not only the 
utmost tolerance and imagination—for the wildest experiments 
in theatrical technique had to be taken seriously and with 
sympathy—but also considerable physical energy. There is 
much discomfort in theatre-going in Soviet Russia, even in the 
capital ; but Moscow, with its unlit, uneven streets, is luxury 
compared to the journeys that must be made in over-crowded 
trains to the distant villages and small towns. For unless the 
critic wanders all over Russia he understands only half of the 
new theatrical impulse. The mysticism of the peasant theatres 
of the distant provinces, for instance, is entirely different from 
the town workers’ ‘‘ Little Theatres of Revolutionary Satire.’ 

The number of theatres to be visited might terrify the most 
conscientious writer. In 1920 Russia contained nearly 6,000 
buildings in which theatrical performances were regularly 
taking place as compared to the 210 of pre-revolutionary days. 
And in nearly all of the 6,000 important experiments are taking 
place. Every village with a barn capable of housing a group 
of theatrical enthusiasts, manual labourers by day, tragedians or 
satirists by night, therein possesses a theatre, so strong is the im- 
pulse to seek self-expression through acting. Not a single one of 
these groups is content to take the theatre as it finds it. 
Even if it decides to produce one of the few pre-revolutionary 
dramas that the Soviet Government, with its strict political 
censorship, allows to be performed, the play is so altered by im- 
provisation that little of the author remains. 

It was this multiplication of theatrical efforts that was the 
chief danger Mr. Carter had to face. There is so much of interest 
to write about that he has been tempted to overload his book. 
Nearly three hundred pages, in which almost the same number 
of experiments are described, are apt to leave a somewhat 
confused impression of the two influences that underlie all the 
activities of the new theatre of Russia—namely, “ industrial 
civilisation,”’ and the kidnapping of the drama by the politicians. 


The cult of the machine by Soviet Russia is particularly 
curious. Russia probably possesses the least machinery and 
America the most of the big countries of the world. Yet while 
the managers of New York still vainly attempt to reproduce 
nature in its second-best forms, the Russian men of the theatre 
have realised that this is an age of massed machinery and massed 
men. It is the component parts that matter. There is no longer 
any room for individual estheticism. In the place of external 
decoration comes construction, building by logic so as to get 
the real spirit of the machine. The stage must be broken up 


actually into different levels, to do away with the individualist 
Robinson Crusoe effect produced by one man walking a wide 





expanse of stage; they even place machine forms and 
on the stage as symbols of the new industrial civilisation, 

The actor, most of all, must conform to the new scheme of 
things. He must regard himself no longer as a bundle o 
emotions, but “as rather a wonderful engine.” Every part 
must be kept in perfect order by physical exercises. Eyey 
boxing is included in this new “* bio-mechanics system.” So 
severe, indeed, is the physical training that a Russian act 
must undergo that on occasions the Government has been able 
to combine theatrical and military training. One of the mog 
interesting outcomes of this cult of the machine is the machin 
dance. In this, created principally by Forreger of the Mastic 
Theatre in Moscow, every mechanical possibility of the 
is exploited, his theory being that the “* dance begins with the 
body and its machine-like attributes,” “not with music a 
classic and contemporary schools maintain.” 

The attempt to do away with professionalism in the theatre 
has to a large extent been successful in Soviet Russia. The 
Proletcult Theatre, after Meierhold’s Theatre, the most important 
in Moscow, is under the direct organisation of the workers who 
seek self-expression and act for the love of acting. Combined 
with this anti-professional feeling is the effort to do away with 
any footlight feeling. Huge spectacles are staged in the open 
air in which the spectators take the part of supers. One of the 
most interesting of these mass productions was a propaganda 
play about the storming of the Winter Palace which was acted 
in front of the Palace where the battle had actually taken place 
a few years before. 

When the construction of the theatre makes it impossible for 
the spectators to join actively in the performance on the stage, 
the actors come to the audience : 

In some Shakespearian performances that I remember seeing 
they frolicked all over the place, even using the cloakroom and the 
lobby as an extension of the stage. Sometimes they chased each 
other into the stalls and circle, sat beside the spectators and saturated 
them with the odour of grease paint, made trips up to the upper 
part of the building, where they threw their voices to the stage 
across the astonished but delighted audience. 


The chapter on the Children’s Theatre’ is’ interesting both for 
its account of the work of that talented producer of children’s 
plays, Madame Henriette Pascar, and also for the extreme 
example it gives of Soviet theatrical censorship. Even fairy 
stories or Kipling jungle tales must be adapted for communist 
propaganda. One cannot help admiring the detached way in 
which Mr. Carter, throughout the whole book, has avoided the 
least political prejudice in his criticism. In a country where the 
drama is considered by the Government as primarily a medium 
for political propaganda, and every play that is allowed upon the 
stage must have its political significance, this can have been no 
easy task. 


THE GODS OF EGYPT 


Religious Life in Ancient Egypt. By Sir W. M. FLinpens 
Petriz. Constable. 6s. 

The last year or so have seen a continual hailstorm of new 
books on Egypt, for Tutankhamen has popularised what was 
once the preserve of learned men. Many of these books have 
been unabashed journalism, and once more we find fresh scientific 
discoveries the parents of a brood of new errors. Very different, 
however, is the present little book, as the name of its author 
leads one to expect, and it can be recommended to anyone who 
needs a brief but competent survey of the chief factors in 
Egyptian theology. It is meant as a companion to the book 
on Social Life which the author published last year, and like it 
it is a popular summary of the forthcoming Descriptive Sociology 
of Egypt which Sir Flinders Petrie has long been preparing 
in accordance with the will of Herbert Spencer. 

It must often strike the student of vanished religions that he 
may be much misled if he assumes that the every-day religious 
practice of the community bears any close resemblance to W 
he reads on monuments and in sacred testaments. We possess 
in considerable detail the liturgies and theory of Egyptia® 
religion, but have we any more right to assume that the ordinary 
man conformed to them, than a student of our days, five thousand 
years hence, will have to assume that we practise in our ay 
all or any of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount ? on 
especially to this question of practice rather than theory t 
Professor Flinders Petrie devotes himself. a 

Certain it is that religion occupied the centre of the Egyptian’ 
life; in his town it was the temple that constituted 
nucleus, in exactly the same way as the medieval cathe 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 
by 


E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS 


An important treatise dealing with the 
organization, functions and achievements 
of the Labour Office at Geneva. 


The author writes from personal 
knowledge and with inside information. 
His book is a record of the activities of 
one of the most important branches of 
the League of Nations and one which 
has proved its value by the practical 
nature of its work. 


Introduction by Professor H. J. Laski. 


LEONARD 


Devonshire 


PARSONS 
Street, W.C. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Definitive edition in three volumes: I and II containing 
the Poetry; III, the Prose. Each volume has a portrait 
in photogravure. Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 7/6 per 
volume. (The volumes are sold singly.) 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
By EVERARD MEYNELL. In one volume, uniform 
Oe the Complete Works. Demy 8vo. Fourth edition. 





THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


With a Biographical Note by WILFRID MEYNELL, 
and a portrait in photogravure. Thirteenth edition, 5/-. 


SHELLEY: AN ESSAY. 
With an introduction by GEORGE WYNDHAM. Eighth 
edition. Cloth, gilt. 3/6. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. 


Foolscap 8vo edition, with a facsimile of the MS., and a 
Portrait. 160th thousand. Japon vellum wrapper, 1/-; 
leather, 3/6. Pocket edition (54 in. x 4 in.), with a 
facsimile of the MS., and a note by W. M. 180th 
thousand. Blue cloth, gilt edges, 2/6; leather, 4/6. 








BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 


= ORCHARD STREET 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW 
-1—— LONDON E.C. 4 


And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 























72 WEEK-END BOOK: A sociable anthology. 8vo, 336 pages. 
Price 6s. Published to-day and obtainable everywhere. 
Great Poems; State Poems; Hate Poems; the Poets’ Zoo; 
Sixty Songs with Tunes; Indoor and Outdoor Games; Foods 
and Drinks; First Aid; Games’ Boards; Blank Pages. This is 
the only unlimited edition to be issued by the Press this year. A 
remarkable holiday book which will command a great sale. 
“JHE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM WYCHERLEY. Now first 
collefted and edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. Four 
volumes, crown 410, 875 sets at £3 3s. Od. and 75 sets at 
£6 6s. od. the set. Ready in the late Summer 
In this, the only collected edition of Wycherley’s Works, 
each play is exactly reprinted from the original quarto. 
Mr. Summers has done for the NONESUCH Wycherley pre- 
cisely what he did for the NONESUCH Congreve. He has 
presented an incorrupt text; and he makes all intelligible by 
the width and depth of his animated annotations. 
LIZABETH RAPER’S RECEIPT BOOK, 1770. Edited by Major 
Bartle Grant. Medium 8vo. Edition limited to 850 copies. 
Price 12s. 6d. Late July. 
Elizabeth Raper tells in this delightful but practical book 
not only how she cooked, but also how she philandered, 
papered the stairs and took physic. 
This 18th century MS. has not before been printed. 
BR GEORGE MOORE: PURE POETRY. An Anthology, edited and 
with an introdudtion by George Moore. imperial 12 mo, on 
French hand-made paper, the edition limited to 1250 copies. 
Price 17s. 6d. September it. 
In this book the appeal is chiefly to students of poe*ic theory; 
but it will Start every poetry reader on the game of “pure 
poetry” anthology-making. It will also, we need hardly say, 
excite the interest of everyone interested in Mr. George 
Moore, in what he thinks, writes and says. 
HE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. By Robert Burton. Faithfully 
reprinted from the sixth edition. With over 100 designs by 
E. McKmight Kauffer. Two volumes, 7} x 12 inches. Limited 
to 750 sets, price £5 5s. Od., and 35 (the two volumes bound 
together in full leather) at {12 12s. 0d. Autumn, 
The choice of format for this monumental work, and of 
illustrations, has presented great problems, here solved, it 
is believed, in a very notable way. 





. > APOCRYPHA. Translated from the original tongues by 
special command of His Majesty King James the First. small 
Folio (7# x 12 inches), with three copper-plate engravings by 
stephen Gooden. Set in a reproduttion of Plantin’s type specially 
re-designed for this edition. Limited to 1200 copies. Price 
£1 7s. 6d. Autumn. 
In co-operation with the Oxford University Press as printers, 
the Nonesuch Press will produce in the autumn an edition 
of the Apocrypha in the King James version. The utmost 
pains have been taken to devise for the Apocrypha a format 
imposing, beautiful and convenient. Mr. Stephen Gooden 
is contributing an engraved title-page, head-piece and tail- 
piece, which will be printed from his original copper plates. 
Particulars of the proposed completion of the Bible (authorised 
version), in five uniform volumes, may be had on demand. 
ONGS OF THE GARDENS. A selection by Peter Warlock from 
\ the songs sung at the London pleasure gardens in the 18th 
century. 8vo, printed in the music type of Peter Walpergen on 
hand-made paper. 675 copies. {1 1s.0d. Autumn. * 
The purpose of this book is to provide a representative selec- 
tion of the songs that were sung at the London Pleasure 
Gardens during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 
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Religion occupied the hearts of the people, and maintained itself 
there by identifying itself with the cheerful side of life. You 
can see the same sort of thing in Spain to-day, where a market 
and a mass linked together on one day bring all the peasantry 
in the valley round to dance and to pray. 

The confusion that exists in most minds about Egyptian 
religion is, of course, due to the diversity of beliefs held at one 
time or succeeding one another rapidly ; native gods, sun gods, 
animal gods, Osiris, Set, Horus, each representing a fresh 
racial infusion from outside, jostle and mingle together, some- 
times combining in a mixed set of beliefs, sometimes gaining 
supremacy or rapidly vanishing. Again, the psychological 
beliefs are complicated, and so different from our own that they 
can with difficulty be grasped: as with the gods it is an 
intermingling of various ideas each with a separate origin, but 
they are worth studying, as it is quite possible that our own belief 
in immortality has been much influenced by them. Another 
interesting thing clearly brought out in this book is the difference 
between the Egyptian idea of godly power and the Christian : 
“They were not immortal ; Osiris was slain, Ra grew decrepit. 
Orion is greater than they, for he is said to hunt and slay the 
gods. The deified king of the Pyramid period is said to be 
‘as a god living on his fathers, feeding on his mothers’ ; he is 
one who ‘ eats men and lives on gods’; ‘their great ones are 
for his morning meal, the middle ones are for his evening meal, 
their little ones are for his night meal.’’’ We recommend 
this book to the reader, who may be sure of finding in it 
nothing that is inaccurate and a very great deal of close 
packed information. 


CRITICISM 


The Ethics of Criticism and other Essays. By N. Harpy WALLIs, 
M.A. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Most of these essays are papers which have been read before 
various Societies. In the first essay Mr. Wallis observes: ‘* It 
is a remarkable fact that, in an era of specialisation, there should 
be so many little books on great subjects,” which would give the 
reviewer an opportunity of being rude if it were not here grossly 
unfair. Mr. Wallis’s book is only little in the sense that 
it is short. One could wish, indeed, that he had taken 
more space and used his power of compression less vigorously. 
The other essays comprise studies of : Two Modern Plays on 
Shakespeare (Shakespeare, by Clifford Bax and H. F. Ruben- 
stein; and Will Shakespeare, by Clemence Dane); Richard II. 
and Henry V.; Christopher Marlowe as a Poet; Browning’s 
* Pauline’; and his ‘“‘ Dramatic Lyrics” ; “* Direct Appeal,” 
and “ Personal Elegy” in English Poetry; Biography: its 
use and abuse. 

Both the modern plays on Shakespeare which he discusses, 
err, he thinks, in allowing the attractions and disappointments 
of life to carry Shakespeare too completely away ; his personality 
was really too vigorous for that. Mr. Wallis might have added 
that both playwrights seem also to have forgotten that Shakes- 
peare had a sense of humour ; and Mr. Clifford Bax’s Shakespeare 
does not end, as Mr. Wallis asserts, with “ a wonderful sense of 
peace.” The conclusion of that play is the inertia of disillusion 
and despair. Shakespeare refuses the young poet permission 
to edit his works, which bring him no consolation ; he expresses 
the desire only to forget, and makes his prospective son-in-law 
promise never to enter a play-house. Shakespeare is repre- 
sented as interested only in his garden. The young poet weeps, 
and when Shakespeare’s daughter, the illiterate Judith, asks 
what is amiss, replies: ‘* You would not know the song.” Then 
he recites: “* Full fathom five thy father lies ...” This is 
depressing, not peaceful. In his study of Richard II. and 
Henry V. the author regards Shakespeare chiefly as a poet. He 
avoids expressing opinions on debatable subjects, as a rule, and 
though he says little that is new, what he says is sound. 

In “ Marlowe as a Poet” the best passages are carefully 
selected, and the resemblance between Marlowe’s work and that 
of Keats is stressed. One cannot but agree that Marlowe’s plays 
should not be “ studied as the work of an Elizabethan playwright ” 
but as “that of a great sixteenth-century poet”; but the 
mischief is that Mr. Wallis is rather inclined to apply this principle 
also to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Wallis regrets that Browning never recovered what 
William Sharp calls “‘ the first flush of his genius . . . under the 
inspiring stimulus of Shelley.” Here it is impossible to agree. 
The influence was foreign and, after “* Pauline,” Browning flung 
it off and developed on his own lines. Mr. Wallis objects to 
the term “ Dramatic Lyrics” on the grounds that “ Lyric ” 





— 


means “ perfection of form and melody ” or “ freedom of form,» 
Browning's “ form,” however, is expressive of what he intendeg 
to convey, and the name “ dramatic lyric” is meant to guarg 
against the objection Mr. Wallis makes. Browning aims jp 
these poems at expressing a dramatic moment of emotion, 

Direct Appeal in English Poetry is an interesting essay, by 
it does not leave a clear impression on the reader’s mind ; the 
essay on Personal Elegy carefully distinguishes expressions 
sincere grief from poems of poetic emotion and poetic regret. 

All the essays are written with scholarly lucidity, and the fresh. 
ening influence of enthusiasm is felt throughout. 


GOOD WORK ON SHAKESPEARE 


The Title-Page of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays: 4 
Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the 
Stratford Monument. By M. H. Spretmann. Milford, 
8s. 6d. 


The Arden Shakespeare—Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by 
Grace R. TrRENERY. Methuen. 6s. 


Here are two sound books for the student of Shakespeare, 
both full of matter without any impertinent madness. Mr, 
Spielmann has chosen a long and rather clumsy title for his 
reprinted lecture. It is, in fact, a laudably brief and yet com. 
plete monograph on the portraits of Shakespeare. The title-page 
does not even mention the 47 illustrations, which form ap 
admirable and, so far as we know, unique gallery of Shakespeare 
as he has been delineated or imagined by various artists. Close 
examination of these efforts will show that the First Folio 
engraving and the Stratford bust are the only authentic records, 
and that they agree in essentials. The sanest of the imaginists 
was William Blake, who “ unconsciously realised for himself the 
Droeshout Print, which he already knew well,” though he 
claimed to have held converse with Shakespeare in person on 
the Sussex sea-shore. Mr. Spielmann covers well the ground 
familiar only to experts, in particular, the variations in the 
Folio picture. ‘ Peterhouse College’ looks odd. It is surely 
“* Peterhouse,” or “ St. Peter’s College.” The book is printed 
in fine style, and is one of the significant results of the First 
Folio Centenary. 

The Arden Shakespeare began under the editorship of that 
sound scholar, W. J. Craig, and has been well continued under 
the care of Mr. R. H. Case up to this final volume on Much Ad 
About Nothing. We can commend the series to readers as 
explaining fully and temperately what is known and believed. 
The notes just below the page are most convenient for reference. 
The latest editor has profited by the labours of many scholars, 
and maintains the good standard of the series in a difficult 
play which the carelessness of Shakespeare has made more 
puzzling than it need have been. But the whole repays the 
trouble of close study. There are few things more delightful 
than the wit of Beatrice and the stupidity of the rustic officials. 
We notice that the Cambridge editors are followed in the refusal 
to allow Dogberry his “ statues” for “ statutes,” because it is 
only a Folio reading. A line has gone wrong at the bottom of 
p. 151 (note). If the song in question is really “ solemn and 
dactylic,” it follows the example of Sophocles rather than 
English practice. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Symbolic Island. By Kennern INcraM. The Damian Press 5 
The Symbolic Island is amusing as a story and piquant as a satire 
on the structure of modern society. Like The New Republic, t 
sparkles with criticism of life. Mallock’s satire was conveyed mainly 
in dialectic and his characters were men and women of wide culture 
Mr. Ingram, on the other hand, is concerned mainly with thought 
translated into action, and the characters of his little play are 
as one may meet any day in the club-house of a country golf-course, 
or wherever a mixed company of middle-class people is to be found. 
The story is simple enough. There is an accident at a chemical 
factory situated on an island off the Cornish coast, and the explosion 
leaves upon the sea a heavy poison gas which surrounds another 
island, and imprisons there for some days a group of people who 
have landed from an excursion steamer. There are also on the island 
the staff of the little hotel that caters for occasional visitors, # 
Anglo-Catholic priest, and a boy friend who are putting up there, 
and the financier who is or was at the back of the chemical factory: 
The excursionists include a die-hard Colonel, a vicar and his wife, 
a Socialist journalist, a middle-aged Civil Servant his wife and 802, 
the latter a rather cubbish young man, and a disciple of one of 
more peculiar faiths which flourish at the moment. 
munity, when its temporary separation from civilisation 
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SAINT JOAN 


A play with an important preface. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 6/- net 
ALSO 



























THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF SOCIETY 


By Professor ARTHUR DENDY, author of Qut- 
7/6 net 


lines of Evolutionary Biology. 
INDIAN PROBLEMS: In Religion, 
Education, Politics. 
By Bishop WHITEHEAD. 


| 


PRESENT 
STUDIES IN MID-VICTORIAN 
IMPERIALISM 
By C. A. BODELSEN. Stiff wrappers. 


10/6 net 

Contents: The English attitude to the Colonies from the 
loss of the first Empire till 1869 (Early Separatism and the 
Colonial Reformers—Carlyle—Mid-Victorian Separatism— 


Dilke)—The turn of the Tide—The Classical expressions of 
Imperialism (Seeley)—Froude—The Imperial Federation 


League—Bibliography—Index. 


GOD’S ORCHID 
By HJALMAR BERGMAN. 7/6 net 


Nation and Atheneum: “A quite exceptionally fine novel— 
remarkable both in form and substance. .. . A work 
that satisfies, that establishes confidence in the reader. . . . 
A full, rich book, and in its presentation of ordinary enough 
people has that quality of perpetual strangeness which is 
absorbing.” 


CHILDREN OF THE AGE 
By KNUT HAMSUN. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “‘ The book has the simplicity and intimacy and 
profundity characteristic of Hamsun’s work, and the same 
clear twilight atmosphere ... in detail it is rare and full 
of magic.” 


10/12 ORANGE ST LONDON 
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Mr. E. M. FORSTER’S NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


From a review by SYLVIA LYND 
in “Time & Tide ” :— 

“ Reader, lo here, at last, is a great book. There 
have been brilliant books in recent years, witty 
books, original books, books written in limpid and 
exquisite English ; but not until now has there been 
a book that was all these things. 


" - Passage to India is a delicious and terrible 





“The description of the trial of Dr. Aziz is one 
of the most overwhelmingly exciting things in 
English literature.” 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


¥ Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, each 
copy signed by the Author, printed on hand-made paper. 
emy Svo. Price £2 2s. net. 








New Uniform Edition of 


Mr. E. M. Forster’s Earlier Works 


The volumes are of handy si i i 
y size, printed in clear type on good 
Paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, 5s, net per volume. 


[Just ready. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 
JOURNEY 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


ees 


Also Obtainable 
HOWARDS END ° a o 





6/- net. 





_lendon: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1, 








Fonathan Cape Lid. 


The Dark Night 
MAY SINCLAIR 


A novel in unrhymed verse. “ Instinct with beauty of idea 
and of phrase.” Sunday Times, goo copies only for sale. 
1-150signed by the Author, 15s. wef. 151-900, 75. 6d. met 


The Pleasures of Architecture 
A. and C. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A book which will help readers to appreciate the much 
neglected art of Architecture. “It is the best book on 
its subject for the general reader which has ever been 
written, and we heartily wish it the widest circulation.” 
Morning Post. Illustrated. 105, 6d. net 


The Dream 
H. G. WELLS 


“ The Dream is a great book, one of the greatest, if not the 

greatest, that Mr. Wells has written. And it is most 

gloriously amusing.” Everywoman, Third Impression, 
75. Od. net 


When the Bough Breaks 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


Author of The (onguered. “Interesting, delightful, 
and fresh as morning dew. The connoisseur in short 
stories will turn to some pages in this volume again and 
again with renewed relish.” Times Lit. Supp. 75. 6d. met 


The Cricket Match 
HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


“ From end to end the book is full of cricket and sunshine, 
and the summer feeling, and of sympathy, fun and good 
will.” Odbserver. 75. 6d. net 


Cambridge Cameos 
sIR ARTHUR SHIPLEY 


In this collection of essays the Master of Christ’s College 

writes of the history, traditions and personalites of 

Cambridge University. These sketches should appeal to 
all lovers of Cambridge. Jiustrated. 105. 64. net 


The Cornfield 
A. R. WILLIAMS 


Sketches, in which the writer’s aim has been to visualise 
the atmosphere in which country folk live. 75. 6d. met 


Wife of the Centaur 
CYRIL HUME 


“Mr, Hume shows himself to be a novelist of the first 
rank.” Irish Times. “One of the best American novels 
that has come our way lately.” Daily Dispatch. 

75. 6d. net 


Books by Percy Lubbock 


EARLHAM (winner of the James Tait Black Prize, 
1922). Sixth Impression. 01. 6d, net 

THE CRAFT OF FICTION New and cheaper Edition, 
75. 6d. net 

ROMAN PICTURES (Winner of the Femina Vie 


Heureuse Prize, 1924). Second Impression, 75. 6d. net 
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is taken in hand by the financier, with the die-hard Colonel as second 
in command, and the vicar as spiritual guide. The financier is a 
great organiser, and at once seizes the only private suite at the hotel 
for his office, and despite a possible shortage of coal keeps a bright 
fire burning. From this office he issues perfectly brainless orders, 
and soon has half his community in revolt. 

The situations which arise are most amusing, and the arguments 
bandied to and fro apt and to the point. The servants are in open 
rebellion and the financier’s regime is tottering, when the wind rises 
and the gas rolls in on the island. In the face of death, the financier 
becomes a whining coward. The Colonel and the Civil Servant’s 
son show their real grit. The vicar bleats courageously enough, but 
still bleats. The Socialist, after being exceedingly practical, becomes 
wildly impractical, the “higher thought cult” lady shows definite 
signs of insanity, indeed the only people to come through with honour 
are the priest and the boy. When the rain comes, the gas is beaten, 
and all becomes normal again. Mr. Ingram has made one mistake: 
his island community should have contained one humorist, an 
ironist for choice, though his moral then might not have been quite 
so assured. 


The Black Parrot. By Harry Hervey. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


A tale of the East, of Java and Siam and Borneo, with plenty of 
local colour, to which is added a well constructed detective story 
with a love interest ; that is The Black Parrot. It is an exciting yarn. 
The story is concerned with a gang of escaped convicts from the 
French penal settlement at Cayenne, with the man who befriends 
them and the man who tracks them down; across this plot and 
counterplot passes a young woman from America, travelling in the 
East, drawn by the call of blood, or merely by the glamour of the 
ancient world, which, she never knows. The old doctor she is visiting 
in Siam is murdered on the night that a Jade Buddha is stolen from 
a temple, and thereafter she seeks his murderer. Her search becomes 
inconvenient to the convict group and she is abducted, and carried 
to Borneo, where the denouement of the story is worked out in a series 
of adventures that keeps the reader on the tip-toe of excitement. 
The author’s descriptions of the countries in which the action takes 
place show sound knowledge. 


The Technique of Living. By Harotp DeArRpDEN. Heinemann. 6s. 


The Technique of Living is just a medical work for the simple 
layman, telling him how the emotions should be controlled and 
utilised and the nervous energy conserved. It is a good little guide 
to health, happiness and efficiency. It is, of course, the physiological 
side of the technique of living with which Mr. Dearden is primarily 
concerned, but his advice squares with the doctrines of those who 
have approached the subject from other points of view. The philosophy 
of Epicurus, the piety of Marcus Aurelius, the worldly advice of 
Lord Chesterfield, and the worldly practice of Horace Walpole, all 
in their separate ways, were founded upon much the same rules as 
those laid down by Mr. Dearden. As the advertisement of the book 
puts it, ‘“‘ Life is a compromise between our instincts and our conven- 
tions”; Mr. Dearden’s technique of living is directed to showing 
us how to keep this compromise comfortably balanced. 


Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria. Book I. Edited with Introduction 
and Commentary by F. H. Corson. Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 


A generation ago the Cambridge Press published Sandys’s elaborate 
edition of Cicero’s Orator. Now we have in the same style the first 
Book of Quintilian explained by another John’s man. It is pleasant 
to see the continuance of such fully equipped editions, in which 
scholarly care is spent over every phrase and allusion, for these 
products of a learned Press are still read when the successes of the 
moment have long exhausted their three months of immortality. 
Mr. Colson considers the vogue of Quintilian in later years as well 
as the difficulties of his text and MSS. He has made some excellent 
emendations of his own, and resumes work already published in the 
Classical Review. He does not, we notice, always stick to his earlier 
opinions. He criticises from time to time the Loeb version, but he 
does not always supply one to take its place, preferring to indicate 
the general sense. In some phrases the meaning cannot, we think, 
be affirmed with certainty. Quintilian with all his good sense is 
occasionally obscure, and his arrangement of his matter is not always 
clear. Much, however, that he says on education is to-day as sound 
as ever it was. He recognises, for instance, the objections to corporal 
punishment, the importance of fatigue, which modern educationists 
have carefully studied, and the inadequacy of the alphabet to present 
some sounds. His zeal for pronunciation is striking, in view of the 
hopeless slackness which has invaded and spoilt our own language. 
Mr. Colson suggests that some words have fallen out of the remarks 
on mathematics, which are not convincing. The Romans did not 
care for figures, and some of them might have applauded the views 
of Gibbon and J. S. Mill on the boasted influence of such studies. The 
phrase “make a virtue of necessity”” might have been studied in the 
great Oxford Dictionary, which gives a reference to Jerome, In 
Rufinum. Such a necessity we feel occasionally, when Quintilian 
is squaring his views with the practice of his day and his innate 


conservatism. It is, however, easy to discover his limitations, 
and better to realise his good taste and practical wisdom. Detaiy 
of text and interpretation are too technical to be examined in a reviey, 
We content ourselves with saying that Mr. Colson has done wom 
that no student of Quintilian in future can neglect, and hoping tht 
he will continue his masterly survey. 


Tamplin’s Tales of His Family. By Barry Pain. Laurie. 1s, 6g 

Mr. Barry Pain’s humour is at its lightest and most irresponsibh 
in these tales told by Mr. Tamplin, the bootmaker, to his acquaintange, 
Mr. Ernest Kemp, the visiting music master, over their lunch at the 
Red Lion. Mr. Tamplin, for all his absurdity, is real as the country 
which, alone among the nations, produces this astonishing type. 
Infinite in superficial variety are our Mr. Tamplins, but one in th 
fundamentals of character. Pompous, consequential, dictatorial, 
shrewd and stupid, vain and greedy, good-natured and even generoy 
on occasion, and always with the gift of inconsequent dialectic, the 
Tamplins are the backbones of the society in which they move, but 
it takes a humorist to see them for what they are. Mr. Kemp also is 
real, but there are not so many Mr. Kemps, for he is an artist, thwarted 
and stunted, but still an artist. Obviously, as his creator saw, it is to 
an artist that Mr. Tamplin must talk if the full relish of his absurdity 
is to be savoured. He must talk, moreover, to someone sincere and 
simple and a little absent-minded. Mr. Kemp is all that, continually 
puzzled by the working of Mr. Tamplin’s mind, but always considerate 
and polite, a good, because an interested, listener. Mr. Tamplin 
talks on and on, and of the funniest things, without any suspicion 
that they are funny, for that is the essence of the Tamplin type, and 
that is the reason why to the humorist it is treasure trove. Mr. 
Tamplin’s story of his little girl’s “ipsolitis” is very amusing; 
disease unknown to the faculty, but diagnosed at once and treated 
successfully by a gentleman supposed at the time to be a medical man, 
but turning out, in the end, to be the real doctor’s patient waiting 
transference to an asylum. Capital, too, is the story of Teresa's 
double life. 

Each of Mr. Tamplin’s relatives as he introduces them casually to 
Mr. Kemp over the luncheon table has some endearing quality, or has 
had some remarkable experience, which in Mr. Tamplin’s impressionist, 
inconsequent, and broken narrative is transmuted into fun. 

Loans and Borrowing Powers of Local Authorities. By J. H. Burton, 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

This is a useful short manual, intended primarily for Local Govem- 
ment administration, but also of use for reference purposes to other 
interested in Local Government questions. It gives a clear and not 
too technical description of the forms and limits of the borrowing 
powers possessed by different types of Local Authorities, and of the 
procedure by which sanction for loans is secured. More technical 
chapters deal with the keeping of accounts in respect of local borrow: 
ings. There is a good index. 


Recent Prose. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 6s. 

The various prose pieces that compose this volume have beea 
selected by the author. Half the book is taken up by a longish 
account of the escape of Helen and Paris from the Peloponnese; 
besides this there are a few descriptive extracts from letters, a lecture 
on play-writing, a panegyric on fox-hunting, and some interesting 
personal reminiscences of J. M. Synge, whom Mr. Masefield knew well 
In The Taking of Helen, Mr. Masefield treats the surface of the story 
in his customary realistic and rather knowing manner, relying on af 
occasional outburst of robust romanticism to take the place of 
dramatic content. The young pair, assisted by Nireus, the faithful 
friend, are hunted through the country by Menelaus’ soldiery, and 
take refuge in a farm-house inhabited by a blind singer, whose name 
we are not told; after some hair-breadth escapes they reach Nireus’ 
ship in safety, and put off to consummate the ruin of Troy. Here s 
a piece of the dialogue—the wife of the blind singer is addressing her 
husband: “ ‘I was a queen once, and it was nothing ; but ever sinc 
then I have been with the kingly, and it has been all the world, my 
dear.’ ‘There, there,’ the blind man said.” , 

The letters contain descriptions of the Niagara Falls, going up 0 
an areoplane, and the great red-wood trees of California. Of for 
hunting Mr. Masefield says : ‘‘ Something in the hunt wakens memories 
hidden in the marrow . . . animal memories, perhaps, of when one 
hunted with the pack, or was hunted.” ‘“ Hunting makes mor 
people happy than anything I know.” “ Religion moved thus once, 
so did poetry.” 


THE CITY 


HE Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal Company has 
£3,700,000 of the public’s money in ordinary 
preference shares, without counting £3,873,600 of 

debentures and notes ; the holders of its £2,500,000 of ordinary 
shares have not had a dividend for three years, the preference 
dividend is in arrears, and all the information the compaty 
vouchsafes with regard to its operations in its annual re 
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Activities of the National Institute for the Blind. 
II.—Blind Babies Homes. 





Lunch in the garden at “* Sunshine House,” Chorley Wood, 
Herts, one of the Blind Babies Homes of the National 


Institute. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
Patrons: 
H.M. THE Kinc; H.M. THE QUEEN; 
H.M. QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Chairman: 
Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 
The objects of the Institute, the largest institution for the 
blind in the world, is the care and welfare of the blind, 
from birth to old age. 


SEND A GIFT to those who have LOST A GIFT. 


All donations should be addressed to the HON. TREASURERS, 
— . for the Blind, 226, Great Portland Street, 
mn, W. 1. 
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Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional. 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 


Call or Write 














Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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“Facts are dliele things.” ; 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 












To those who helped the 


Relief Service of the Society 
of Friends _——__. 


URING the years when the Society of Friends appealed 

D for help to meet the special needs of famine-stricken 

Europe it received the generous support of men and 
women of goodwill throughout the country. 


YOUR INTEREST, CO-OPERATION AND 
FINANCIAL HELP ARE STILL NEEDED FOR 
THE WORK OF PEACE,'RECONSTRUCTION 
AND INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


Throughout Europe the Friends’ International Service has 
established a chain of linked Centres from which radiate the 
constructive activities of groups of men and women who are 
helping to build a new understanding, who are sharing the 
immediate problems of life with thinking men and women, 
who have fellowship with the young and who are ministering 
to the needs of the suffering children of many nations. 

These Groups are serving as the deep need of the moment 
calls, working out in the life those forces of reconstruction 
and fellowship for which the Centres stand. Immediate 
activities may be summarised thus :— 


(1) IN GERMANY.—Centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Essen 
and Nurnberg. Continued Relief Service at Depots 
for middle classes, student feeding and clubs, and 
feeding of needy children in the schools. Prison 
Service. Literature. 

(2) IN POLAND.—Orphanage and Agricultural Training 
School for peasant children ; Peasant Embroideries, 
Housing Reconstruction. 

(3) IN RUSSIA.—Fighting malaria in Samara Province. 
Centre of Service in Moscow. 

(4) (5) (6) IN FRANCE, AUSTRIA and SWITZERLAND.— 
Centres of International Fellowship and Service in 
Paris, Vienna and Geneva. 


All who are in sympathy with this work, and who look 
towards a better way of life ammenugst the nations, are earnestly 
asked .o support it. 


WILL YOU HELP THIS SERVICE AND SEND 
YOUR FINANCIAL AID TO— 


The Friends’ Council for International Service 
(Secretary : Carl Heath), 


Devonshire House (Room 8), 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ARROW WEALD.—Pretty detached House, architect - built 


edge of beautiful country ; large sitting-room, kitchen, dining-room, scullery, 
3 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.); fitted electric light; long garden, room for 
garage ; freehold, {1,200; mortgage if desired.—Apply Cate, 1 Chepstow Villas, 
’. 3%. { 








AST SURREY HILLS.—7o0o ft. Freehold Plot with camping 
hut, 12 x 8ft.; £65.—Write Box 995, New STaTEesMAN, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ASCINATING COTSWOLD COTTAGE.—Furnished; easily 
reached from London ; privacy; electricity ; service; fine views ; faces south ; 
rooms etc.; indoor sanitation—Box 996, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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GAILY COLOURED 


INSECTS 

mses 2-4 inches, 
9d. each, by post 1s. 
Six for 5s, 
Post free. 


41 Devonshire St., 
Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. 


=e 

“The most fascinating little shop in London.” ee 
Hand-thrown peasant pottery, plain, coloured or decorated, beautiful old shapes. Old English shepherd smocks, chi ren’s 
smocks and frocks, teaketien’ solheathaned jerkins and dresses. Brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers. Raffia and 


leather work. Decorated bowls and boxes, toys, and hundreds of miscellaneous articles. 
catalogue. *Phone: Museum 7602. 








—— 











98 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(near British Museum). 
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Cali and see or send for free 
(Two addresses only, as above.) 
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are contained in twenty-three lines. With 20,000 dissatisfied 
shareholders, one would think that the chairman at the annual 
general meeting would apologise for, and endeavour to explain, 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs of a company like this which, 
in a year when other coal producers have done exceedingly 
well (the chairman of John Brown and Co., on the same day, 
was saying “ possibly at no time have colliery earnings been 
better than in the past year”), ends up its accounts with £3,112 
of cash and owes its bankers and other creditors £1,407,800, 
whilst only £611,085 is owing to it. I suppose it is Jack of a 
sense of humour which makes a chairman in these circumstances 
devote a great part of his speech to an attack upon the very 
thought of nationalisation of the coal mining industry and 
‘*the predatory speeches and acts of those responsible for these 
proposals, acquiesced in, mark you, by the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet.” The greater part of the proceedings of 
the meeting were occupied by some very trenchant criticisms 
of the company’s management and the fact that the Vice- 
chairman, Sir John W. Beynon, Bart., C.B.E.—or to be precise, 
his firm, T. Beynon and Company—are the sole sales agents 
for all the coal production of the Ebbw Vale and its associated 
companies, and also the purveyors to these companies of pit 
wood, cement, etc. Not one word of this appears in the 
advertised report of the meeting in the Times and elsewhere ; 
three-quarters of a column consists of the sort of balderdash 
quoted above, so that the shareholders of the Ebbw Vale, who 
have to go without dividends, have the pleasure of paying for 
the advertisement of the political opinions of their chairman, 
Sir Frederick Mills, Bart. 
* * ~ 


Five years ago (on August 2nd, 1919) when commenting upon 
the fact that the shareholders in this company were paying for 
nearly five columns of advertisement, mostly of Sir Frederick 
Mills’ political opinions, I wrote in these notes : 

As it is, shareholders of the Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal 
Company have the pleasure of learning that the furnaces are 
being shut down for, presumably, six months, and during the 
present year the value of their shares has fallen from 30s. 6d. to 
26s. 3d. One of these days when the price falls to 10s. or so, it 
may occur to some of the shareholders to ask whether, peradventure, 
the fault does not lie with a board of management (three-fifths 
titled) which has succeeded in making their property notorious 
as one of the greatest centres of disaffection and discontent in the 
who e country. 

Well, the price has fallen to 8s., and my advice to shareholders 
is to sell while they can still get anything like this figure. The 
Ebbw Vale is an instance of the way in which, by holding the 
entire capital of private companies, which do not have to file 
their accounts, the shareholders who provide the money can 
be kept in almost complete ignorance of what is being done 
with a considerable portion of it. The Ebbw Vale company 
has £2,803,490 invested in other companies, but as with one 
exception these are private companies, the shareholders are 
given no information about them. The report states that its 
coal production last year was 1,864,423 tons, but in the chair- 
man’s speech it leaked out that, including the subsidiary com- 
panies, the output was 4,770,315 tons. The question of holding 
companies is becoming important, for by this means a Board 
of directors controlling in that capacity the whole capital of 
a number of subsidiary private companies could vote themselves 
enormous salaries without the shareholders of the mother com- 
pany ever being aware of, or having any opportunity of ascer- 
taining, the facts; not to speak of other abuses which are 
possible under this system. An exchange whereby Ebbw Vale 
shareholders might, in my opinion, retrieve their losses would 
be a purchase of the shares of the Phenix Oil and Transport 
Company, Ltd., That company has huge oil interests in 
Roumania, where, strangely enough, the industry is also 
under the cloud of nationalisation, but the chairman of 
this company does give his shareholders full information about 
their properties, although he is less voluble on political matters. 
The one share is, of course, as speculative as the other, but 
prospects are in the case of the Pheenix, to put it mildly, more 
brilliant than in the case of the Ebbw Vale, and the proceeds 
of three ordinary shares of the latter will purchase one Phoenix 
share at 22s. 6d. 
* * * 

Nationalisation seems to be in the air, and some good propa- 
ganda is being carried out by Messrs. Arthur Wheeler and Com- 
pany, the Leicester firm of sharebrokers, which broadcasts its 
circulars over all the country week by week. One that has 
just reached me is headed “ Nationalisation,” and lays itself 
out to allay in the minds of colliery shareholders “the fear 


—— 


caused by the thought of nationalisation.” It states “ that : 
thorough examination of the actual position soon reveals how 
little justification exists for these apprehensions,” and goes on 
to point out that colliery shareholders would receive from the 
State new stock in place of their original holdings, that ty 
industry would be guaranteed by the whole taxable capacity 
of the nation, and that the risk of Labour trouble and fore} 
competition would be taken from the present shareholden 
and placed on the broad back of the State. The following 
paragraph is worth quoting in full: 

A short time ago, in conversation, a number of influentia] colliery 
proprietors, brought up this question. It was to be expected thy 
these men, who presumably have most to lose from nationalisation 
should fear it greatly. Their conversation revealed just th 
opposite. They were agreed that supposing it became practically 
possible, it would be the best thing possible for themselves, They 
actually looked forward to its realisation. 

I cannot say that I had noticed either at the Coal Commissiq, 
or after it any evidence of this keen desire on the part of th 
coalowners to part with their property, even on good terns 
but perhaps one does less than justice to their altruism, an 
their struggles to retain ownership of so difficult and unprofitabk 
an industry are dictated solely by a desire to save the nation 
from a bad bargain. It is true that in the same circular Messn, 
Arthur Wheeler and Company say that they do not regan 
nationalisation as practical politics ; but note the subtlety of 
the propaganda. On the next page they invite the thousands 
of people who receive their circular to purchase the 400 cum 
lative participating preference shares of S. Instone and Co, 
Limited, which apparently is the exact number they happen to 
possess for sale, and give as their principal recommendation 
the fact that “they not only mine the coal but transport and 
sell it abroad, thereby cutting out the * middleman’s’ profit. This 
is why the company’s position is such a strong one.” The same 
firm a few weeks ago, in recommending the shares of Tarslag, 
Limited (of which it appears still to have precisely 800 for 
disposal), drew attention to the superiority of County Council 
and other Local Government bodies over private undertakings, 
in that the former never go bankrupt. Political propaganda 
by means of share-pushing circulars is new to me. 
A. Emit Davirs. 





f Winter Goes! 


OMEBODY jocularly remarked a few weeks ag, 
S when our weather was a little less kind to us tha 
it has been recently, that the above might serve as a 
appropriate title to a sequel of a well-known novel. But 
the joke is now out of date and summer has come. Thousanis 
of us are now either experiencing all the joys of holidays 
are counting the days before we set off with our happy litth 
arty. . ; 
. The readers of THE NEw STATESMAN have a reputation 
for not blinking the facts, and therefore will not resent ths 
reminder that against the thousands who are able to takes 
rejuvenating holiday there are thousands of equally worthy 
creatures whose circumstances make holidays quite m™ 
possible. The Fresh Air Homes of the Church Amy, 
without class distinction, enable many such women ani 
children to spend a week or more by the seaside or ® 
the country. Widows of service men just managing © 
provide the every-day necessities of life but having no marg# 
for the health-giving pause of a summer holiday, young 
working hard all the year round to support a widowed mothe 
and younger children—so we might go on enumeratilf 
hundreds of cases where the helping hand of the Churd 
Army is given at this time of the year. That hand would 
be withheld from fewer cases if you sent a gift to the Church 
Army. Could you afford, say, a gift of a shilling for eve 
pound you propose to spend on your holidays? We wast 
to bring a patch of sunshine into the lives of a record numbe 
of deserving souls this summer. 
Please mark gifts ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund,” and make chequé 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D. (crossed Barclay$ 
a/c Church Army). 


The Church Arm) 


55 Bryanston Street, London, W/ 
Peep te 
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TRIAL 
JURY 


NCE a writer wrote an ac- 


BY 


count of an imaginary country 

in which crime was an illness 
and illness a crime. He tells us how 
a man who had committed forgery 
was receiving visits of condolence at 
home from his friends. Another man 
was put into the dock charged with 
dyspepsia. He had been fined for this 








offence time and time again, and 
several times for being below par. 

In this mad idea there is a grain of 
sense. Are you just desiring better 
health or are you deserving it? De- 
serving it because you have found ou 
the few plain daily rules and keep them. 
The regular gentle correction of the 
system by the small dash of Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt’® has become in fifty 
years one of the rules of sensible and 
successful living. It ranks with the 
afternoon off for golf, with the open 
bedroom window. It is a part of the 
wisdom of life! 


EN @©O'S 
“FRUIT SALT -~ 


* Eno, the World-Famed Effervescent Saline, meither 
lowers nor forms any habit. It acts very much as fruit 
acts. Obtainable everywhere in two sizes, 1/9 and 3!-. 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 5/- 
for want of YOUR HELP to COMPLETE it. 
Te maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 

During the first four months we have received 
230,484. 

We must get 769,516 more. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/- To-day? 


For 100 years the Institution has intained the Life-Boat Service. 
lt acke for and receives no financial help from the State. 


Gronce F. Suze, M.A., 
Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 90s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


x communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
EW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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LECTURES. SCHOOLS. 
Mite aera ae CRO 
THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH Mintrene of the Huddersfield. High School. "The aim of tne hchoa ih 


TO RELIGION. 
OXFORD, AUGUST 25—SEPTEMBER 1, 1924. 


Conference of Modern Churchmen 
at Somerville College and St. Hugh’s. 


For Programme, Resident and Non-Resident Tickets, apply to the 
on. Sec., Miss Nussey, Westfield, Ilkley. 























THE HOWARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM 


NNUAL MEETING, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., Tuesday, 


—. 1st. Business Meeting 
ublic Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Chairman : 
Speakers : 


(members only), 


Miss SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P. 


Mrs. Dowson, J.P., President of the “‘ League 


7.30 p.m. 


Lr.-Cor. Lorp HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK, M.P. 


of 


Honour” in Nottingham Prison, on THE WORKING 


OF THE LEAGUE.” 
Dr. ALICE Hutcuison, of the Tavistock Clinic, 


on 


“THE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR THE DELINQUENT 


CHILD.” 


Major the Hon. CHRISTOPHER LOWTHER, on “ THE 


CasE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.” 


Mr. S. N. RoBERTs, Governor of Swansea Prison, on 


“‘ HELPING DISCHARGED PRISONERS.” 





HE SOCIETY OF PASTORAL PSYCHOLOG 
The members of this Society are thorou 
and technique of the New Psychology, 

basis and value of life. 
Advice given to Adults and Parents of nervous and backward children. 
For information apply to the Secretary, 5 Abbey Road, N.W. 8. 


Y. 


hly acquainted with the theory 
t they hold and preserve the 





ECTURES, CONCERTS, &c.—For comprehensive guide read 


“A Diary of Events” (published fortnightly), 6s. 
—GARSUBIL, LtD., 6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


per annum (post free). 
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J ‘fork The girls will be 
tom and for advanced work tn 


EBlocution, Dancing, ——- 
tea leve! and is on al bb 
of r5 actes 


usic of 
"The house te delightfully situated in ite own gon 





B oO ee Ss H oO 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and ence, Year's 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Taheouien 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and <~w, 
THustrated Prospectus from the HEap- MAsTER, Bootham 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SON KGET 
220 Boys in four Houses. Suneg Sta ot Ou 


<li he 




















TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 





BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. — rambling centre in Lake- 
wildes 


land. Bracing mountain air; scenery. ‘ Victoria.” 
listed hotel. 


R.A.C. 
a. FiB Season tariff {4 48. Quiet 
Cockermouth. 





as | ‘HACKERAY HOTEL, 
Sy Street, London, W 
Perfect sanitation, fi floors, telephone, night 
Bedroom, B Breakfast and Attendance from &s. 6d 6d. per night per person. 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone 


epoetin the British Museum, 


Large and well-appointed Temperance 


tariff 
: Museum 1230. 
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BD comrtable Berd (Winchmore, PR Apap Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the i south aspect ; 
y garden; garage. From 3 gus. j. 3tg0. 


6 mins. sea ; 





> ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). 


{Easily first in official 
a covington Gardens. 





(;;— < PARK, _ of Wight.—vV: 
Roomy country house +> e. - 
easy access all parts Toland 


tarian Guest House ; 
, * and down country ; 





OURNEMOUTH WEST. “oe Hurst a House, 


Road. 


comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. E..is. 


Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and oy Gas fre in 





REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS manag 
PROPLE’S ey yy >! yosy ASSOCIATION, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., Oth Genmate House, A, Regent Street, W. 1. 


160 


LTD. 


ed by tbe 





ICHMOND HOUSE, MARINE PARADE, DOVER.—Ideal 


holiday centre; sea front; excellent cooking; 
tariff. 


Stamp, 


highly recommended.— 
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‘T Macaee desired, agreeable to take boy (14) into family at seaside 
or in country during holiday period, and give some tuition daily.—Write, 


giving particulars and 1 Box 997, New Sr. 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


ATESMAN, 10, Great Queen 





OOK PLATES. ies exclusive designs from 2 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Sirect, London, W. 1. 


nd 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. 


Earn while learning. 


Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 1r3J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work ; either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
- and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), Saaw InstiTuTE, 1 Montague Street, London, 





TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The 
em, 5 bound velume free from F. J. Keriey, Tarrangower, 


only 
Wiles. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVEk.- 


COATS, COSTUMES, etc., 
or send garments for free 
16 Chardmore Road. London. N, 16. 


ual to new. Write for descriptive 
mate.—LonDoN Turniue Co PiDep 
‘Phone: Dalston 4777 
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OCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,”’ scientific remedy in- 


vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
28. 8d., 58. post free from sole makers, a 47 
Sheffield, or or through your chemists, including all Boots bran 


Harmless to domestic animals. Tins 1s. 6d., 
| een eerenee Road, 
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Coste, B.A.(Hons.) Lond. Sound education with Individual attentin 
Leaving Scholarships to Universities. Senior and Junior Boarding-houses wig 
playing fields attached.—Prospectus from the HEAD Mistress. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missendes, BRITISH 
Bucks. Good general — ~ e on natural lines. Principles of “Ney 
Ideals in Education” @ applies. ndividual time-tables. Preparation a | Tos D 
Matriculation or L wy ~ "aptitude is os. ome attention to Musk, . 
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Aw BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS- Tae Di 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Srancer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmeregys | Tog “' 
BADMinTon SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYu,| ANIMAL 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient A Low) 
Mis: B. M. Baxer, B.A which was founded 
1859, has removed Clifton to new by large grounds a OoRRES 
playing- efelds, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance ’ 
given annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the L 
Secretary. H LI 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Tue E: 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, Gove pans, enti 
os. — —Healthy, ag. happy, tome home life for a limited number of = 
vn on on Moatessor! system SS = theme xr cnt 
on np i modern ee Zation.—Full particulars from All! 
MILDRED STEELE. the E di 
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to health and goes development. Pupils prepared for the U ities, Web 
d staff. Principal: Turopora EB. CLarK. 
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